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WHERE LEISURE TIME—AND MONEY—GOES: PART II IN TIDE’S 
LEISURE (MARKET OSERIES fo0c.. siti eels cies care wc ole lere susie p- 


e What are the national and regional leisure taste trends? 


e What are the leisure preferences of special groups—the 
wage earner, the retired, the student, the teen-ager, the 
farmer, the Negro? 


e Which of these groups mold the tastes of the others? 


e Here’s what the experts have to say—and why. 


MONSANTO’S EFFORTS TO MARKET PLASTIC............ p. 


Monsanto Chemical Company’s plan to broaden the market 
for plastic products. 


IS CONSUMER CREDIT VOLUME DANGEROUS?.......... p. 


Here’s what the Tide Leadership Panel says about the 
threat of today’s consumer credit volume. 


SARA LEE: PREMIUM PRICING PAYS OFF............... p. 


Now nationally marketed, Sara Lee frozen baked goods 
maintain their premium price with the help of some smart 
marketing. 


BISSELL’S REVAMPED MARKETING STRATEGY........... p. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. hit a sales snag, changed its 
marketing plan. Here are the results so far. 


NEW HOPE FOR STATIC HAT SALES................... p. 


Frank H. Lee Co. may revitalize the entire men’s hat indus- 
try with its marketing plans for an amazing new hat. 
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What men don’t understand 
about things women notice 


Seems to us a woman is more apt to recall the details 
of an elegant casserole at a party than an elegant Casa- 
nova... 


News of a half-inch drop in the hemlines will catch a 
woman’s eye—news of a 5000-foot drop in a parachute 
won’t. And no matter how crowded Fifth Avenue is, she 
can always spot her hat when it’s on someone else. 


It’s not that women are any more noticing than men. 
It’s simply that they notice quite different things. 


Ladies’ Home Journal understands this feminine 
phenomenon, and edits accordingly. Which is probably 
why women pay such close attention to ideas in the 
Journal. 


It is probably because the Journal understands women 
so completely that it is the No. 1 way to influence women. 


And this is probably why advertisers continue to invest 
more money in Ladies’ Home Journal than in any other 
magazine edited for women. 


Never underestimate the power 
of the magazine that understands women... 


fod 
Home 


No. 1 in circulation, newsstand sales and advertising revenue among all magazines edited for women 
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footnotes* 


“What is a marketing agency? 


We have from time to time in this space and 
elsewhere used the term, “marketing agency,” and 
we notice that it is now in almost common usage. 
As with most such phrases that occasionally crop 
up in the business world, however, there is consid- 
able confusion about its meaning and, even more 
important, about its significance. 


One definition which seems to be gaining some 
currency goes something like this: “An advertising 
agency which is capable of taking over the market- 
ing functions of its clients.” Another one: “An ad- 
vertising agency which also performs those market- 
ing functions which clients usually retained outside 
firms to perform.” Neither one, in our opinion, 
makes very much sense. 


It is always difficult and frequently dangerous 
to generalize about such things, but it is often 
much more perilous to let such notions about the 
functions of an advertising agency get too wide 
an acceptance. Curiously, it even seems necessary 
to repeat at this late date that the raison d’etre of 
an advertising agency is the creation of advertising. 


The advertising agency should certainly be 
privy to all the marketing strategies of its clients. 
It certainly should be prepared to recommend and 
suggest at any time on any phase of the entire 
marketing function. Occasionally, indeed, it might 
be prepared to undertake specific marketing jobs 
for a client, depending on its facilities and on the 
size of the job to be done. 


More often, however, the agency will draw on 
what should be its collectively encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of marketing to recommend a package change 
(and a designer to do it), a research project (and a 
qualified research firm to do it), a public relations 
program (and a qualified public relations firm to 
execute it). 


This does not mean, of course, that there aren’t 
research jobs, or publicity jobs, many merchandis- 
ing services and other elements of marketing that 
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can and should be performed for clients by adver- 
tising agencies. It does mean that no client should 
expect an advertising agency to be at once a public 
relations expert, a research expert, a design expert, 
etc., and still be able to invest its full time, efforts 
and funds to the creation of believable advertising 
that sells. It also means that most agencies are 
doing their clients a disservice by attempting jobs 
they are either not qualified to do or do not have 
the time and facilities to do as well as they should 
be done. 


The creation of effective advertising within the 
framework of a marketing program is one of the 
most important jobs in business today, and nothing, 
it seems to us, should distract the advertising 
agency from that job. The dilution of facilities and 
brains will serve the best interests of neither the 
agency nor its client. 


To be a “marketing agency” means to under- 
stand marketing, to help develop marketing strat- 
egy for clients, but to leave the execution (aside 
from advertising) to other specialists. 


“PR and ad agencies 


Public relations is one of the marketing areas 
which advertising agencies are invading more and 
more. So many have created public relations de- 
partments, in fact, that the competition is begin- 
ning to tell on the public relations counseling firms. 


Whether an advertising agency can give as 
good or better public relations service as a regular 
public relations counseling firm is a question that 
can only be answered by a client faced with a 
decision between the two. In far too many cases, 
however, advertising agencies set up public rela- 
tions departments merely as a “fringe service” and 
the results are correspondingly ineffective. We 
know of a great many agency PR departments 
which do really good jobs on product publicity; 
we aren't sure we know of any such departments 
qualified to give top-level public relations counsel- 
ing service. 
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Can you name the 4 outstanding 


discoveries that are taking place here? 


The man with the kite is Ben Franklin proving his theory 
about lightning. The impatient fellow in his ‘birthday suit’ 
is Archimedes, after figuring out the displacement of floating 
bodies. And the third man is Isaac Newton discovering the 
law of gravity — the ‘hard way.’ 


The last fellow is making a discovery in an even more popu- 
lar science . . . home handicraft. He is discovering that 
there is pleasure, profit and personal achievement in his new 
avocation. There are millions like him... and 
they know the difference between a Stillson and 
a monkey wrench—a cross cut and a rip saw—_ 
why they even know how to make a ‘square hole.’ 


How do they discover these things — through 
POPULAR SCIENCE, of course! Every month, 
Popular Science editors feature new ideas on 
home improvement, car maintenance, tool uses, 
industrial developments, scientific-technical pro- 
gress, etc.—the kind of information that ambi- 
tious readers actively seek to improve and refine 


their skills. Proof of this top quality market is in the cur- 
rent Daniel Starch Nov. 1955 Consumer Magazine Report. 


The facts reveal, that Popular Science reaches more adult men 
readers ... 1.09 per copy ...a higher percent skilled craftsmen 
— 27.9% of readership .. . a higher percent professional, technical 
workers — 12.0% of readership . . . than any magazine with a 
million or more circulation in the science-mechanical field. In addi- 
tion, 84.3% of Popular Science readers are high school or college 
graduates, and 77% earn $4,000 and more per year 
—all higher percentages than readers of Popular 
Mechanics, Life, Look and Saturday Evening Post. 


If your product can be used by the home handy- 
man, craftsman in industry or even engineers — 
call the man from Popular Science. He will docu- 
ment the Popular Science story with the latest 
Daniel Starch study. Try a test schedule. You will 
make an outstanding ‘discovery’ of the unusual 
sales job that Popular Science can accomplish 
for your client’s product. 


POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly —America’s leading new-idea magazine for 84 y 


New York - Chicago - Boston - Cleveland - Detroit - Los Angeles - San Francisco - Portland, Ore. - Sarasota, Fla. 
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MARKETING FORECAST 


MARCH 15, 1956 


Sales Outlook 
for 1956: 


Auto Industry's 


Latest Sales 
Gimmick: 


Avenue: 
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Baseball Comes 
to Madison 


Two important factors indicate that sales should remain high for the rest 
of 1956. 


First is the new minimum wage law ($1 an hour) which went into effect March 
1. Better than 2,000,000 hourly wage earners will get an immediate increase, 
and it will amount to an cstimated $500 million in increased purchasing power. 


Second factor is public optimism which, according to the Federal Reserve Board, 
stands at an all-time high and gives every indication of remaining there. A study 
conducted for the Board by the University of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center shows that consumers are confident about their financial stability, future 
income prospects and optimistic about the economy in general. 


The study also revealed that consumers are both willing and able to buy at the 
same pace as 1955, except that fewer plan to go deeper in debt than they are 
now (see p. 34). 


Given enough time, the latest automobile sales gimmick—free automobile life 
insurance with every new car—will pass away. 


Several decades ago at least one auto manufacturer tried the same stunt and it 
was a dismal failure. Now two more companies are back to try again. 


American Motors Corp. made the first announcement that a $10,000 life insur- 
ance policy would be awarded free with the purchase of every new AMC car. 
Then Studebaker-Packard Corp. announced a similar plan—only offering a 
$20,000 policy. So American Motors promptly upped the ante to a $25,000 
policy, and Studebaker-Packard followed with a similar offer. 


The obvious aim is to stimulate spring sales of new cars. But the general reaction 
in Detroit is that the auto life insurance plan is just a merchandising come-on, 
that it simply amounts to another form of discounting. Another problem: in 
some states the insurance plan is illegal. 


Don't look for General Motors, Ford or Chrysler to follow suit. All three are 
watching the experiment, but all three say privately that it’s unlikely they'll go 
into the life insurance business. 


One of the most fascinating research and promotion projects ever conducted 
is the current full-scale study of major league baseball. 


Baseball has had its tribulations in recent years, not the least of which is 
declining gate attendance. Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick and the owners 
of the 16 major league clubs last spring hired public relations counsel Stephen 
Fitzgerald to make a thorough study of baseball and make recommendations for 
promotional areas. 


(Marketing Forecast continued) 


Electric Power 
From the Atom 
Draws Near: 


Tax Relief May 


Mean More Money 
for Marketing: 


‘Supermarkets 


Stepping Up 
Price-Cutting: 
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Fitzgerald’s researchers spent six months investigating the whole baseball 
picture, made a complete report to Frick and the club owners after the 1955 
World Series. His recommendations covered seven areas in which baseball has 
“opportunities” for changes, improvements and promotional activity: 


1) Baseball’s organizational structure; 2) radio & television coverage of games; 
3) better relations with minor leagues; 4) government relations; 5) player relations; 


6) conditions in major league baseball parks; and 7) promotion of baseball as 


the nation’s number one sport. 


Baseball, which has always had excellent press relations and gets wider coverage 
than any other money-making activity (including business and finance), still 
has always been somewhat indifferent to promotion and PR—until now. 


Look for baseball to come out of its shell in a big way. More on this later. 


Atomic-produced electric power is closer than you think. 


General Electric and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. plan to open the country’s 
first privately financed atomic power plant near San Francisco next year. The 
plant will be the first providing power from a boiling water reactor and will 
serve, pending a license from the Atomic Energy Commission, as a pilot plant for 
a bigger atomic station GE will build by 1960 near Chicago for Commonwealth 
Edison Co. 


The west coast reactor, says GE, takes the industry past the pioneering stage 
in development of practical peacetime use of the atom in power generation. 


Liquor and tobacco companies may soon have more capital available for adver- 
tising and other marketing operations if Congress approves a new excise tax law. 


Under the present system, liquor and tobacco companies must tie up considerable 
capital by buying excise tax stamps before their products are shipped. 


Under a plan tentatively approved by the House Ways & Means subcommittee, 


liquor and tobacco producers would pay excise taxes after shipment starting 


Aug. 1, 1957. 


You can look for more price-cutting among food retailers in future months, 
thanks to more strenuous competition among supermarket chains. 


While supermarkets have succeeded in pulling most of the retail food business 
away from smaller competitors (supers now account for about 60% of all retail 
food sales), the competitive emphasis is now almost all chain vs. chain. The 
result will be more trading stamp plans, premiums and other gimmicks as well 
as increased price-slashing. 


Another outgrowth of this increased competition will be bigger supermarkets 
carrying many products never carried in supers before (see p. 36). 
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WASHINGTON FORECAST 


THE TOLL-TV BATTLE MAY ERUPT TO A SHOWDOWN IN THIS 
session of Congress. Pro-subscription TV article in Look Magazine 
by FCC Commissioner Lee has rallied anti-toll forces to demand 
his disqualification in any consideration of the issue. Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (Dem., N.Y.) has requested early action by the House Inter- 
state Committee on his last-session bill to outlaw any and all forms 
of pay TV. 


PROCESSED FOODS WILL SOON GET A WORLD-WIDE PROMO- 
tional boost. The Agriculture Dept. and National Assn. of Food 
Chains will exhibit a full-scale American food supermarket in Rome, 
as part of the Third International Congress on Food Distribution. 


THE BARGAIN BASEMENT MAY SOON BE EXTINCT. THE 
Commerce Department's “Survey of Current Business” says depart- 
ment store basement sales rose only 3% between 1954 and 1955, as 
against a 5% over-all department store sales gain. The Commerce 
Dept. attributes the lag to “trading up” by today’s luxury-loving, 
higher-income consumers. A local Washington area department 
store is beating the basement rap and a space problem by trans- 
ferring its regular Junior Miss department to the lower level. Others 
are turning the basement space over to lunch counter operations 
and special services. 


MORE DEPARTMENT STORES WILL GIVE THAT EXTRA NIGHT 
opening a whirl. Washington’s Woodward & Lothrop, which 
launched late Monday shopping hours and increased its Thursday 
hours last September, attributes much of a 7% increase in January 
sales this year over last to the extra night opening. 


RETAIL FOOD ADS WILL HAVE TO GET OFF THE “BUY CHEAPER” 
kick. Standard weekend food bargain ads came in for a blast from 
M. Belmont Ver Standig, Washington advertising executive, who 
says, “Today, price is only one-sixth in consumer importance among 
the six basic factors that influence consumer buying.” George E. 
Hooper, of NAPA’s ad bureau, also scolds the “here it is cheap” food 
ad, advises advertisers to “woo the housewife with concrete helps,” 
with her budgeting, family menus, and her cravings for “something 
different.” 


MILK PRODUCERS WILL FIGHT HARDER FOR A LION’S SHARE 
of the food dollar. E. M. Norton, secretary of the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation, says, “an illusion that dairy farmers are in 
relatively good-financial position has been created by the publication 
of figures showing increased dairy product consumption.” Apparent 
increase in dairy farmer intake is actually due to population gains, 
school milk programs and government assistance, Norton claims. 


AN ALL-OUT BATTLE BETWEEN THE FUR INDUSTRY AND THE 
recently popularized “fake fur” marketers has gone to Congress. 
Sen. William Langer (Rep., N.D.) quoted fellow senators a letter 
from a New York fur dealer stating that non-mink sales have dropped 
an estimated 75% since 1947, and that non-mink manufacturers have 
a high failure rating. “Customer resistance to the excise tax” is listed 
as one of the culprits. 


MORE SMALL CANS OF VEGETABLES WILL SHOW UP ON 
grocers’ shelves. The Agriculture Dept. points up “a very notable 
shift in canning away from the once popular No. 2 can toward the 
smaller No. 303 and No. 300 sizes.” Smaller sizes gained favor in 
the immediate prewar period, but their use was stopped when 
wartime regulations clamped down on tin. The “more important” 
vegetables are being packed in the small tins at an accelerated 
rate, according to the Agriculture Dept. 
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i he Ohio River banks draw pure, high quality rock salt from deep Wheeling, the gateway to the midwest, is the focal point 

eee aie aicim the salt is ideal for the Senate eee of chlorine and caustic soda, retail sales, wholesale distribution a senate es in the: 

important ingredients in a wide variety of chemical products. Columbia Southern, Located on the banks of the beautiful Ohio river and on Nat 

Allied Chemical, National Analine and Mobay Chemical are but a few of the major 

chemical companies now operating in the Ohio Valley. In 1954, $41 million was spent 

in new construction of these plants and it is expected that $63 million more will be 
spent in the next two years. 


THE BOOMI 
OHIO VALLEY 
AND WWVA 


In the Wheeling area lies the nation’s only natural supply of coal sufficient for power 
production, necessary for aluminum plants in the eastern United States. Here is the 
world’s largest stripping shovel operated by the Hanna Coal Co. New coal processes 
now make Ohio Valley power available at prices competitive with Hydraulic power. 
Projected underground mines fan out for 30 miles from the Wheeling area. 


In 1953 and 1954 generating facilities in the immediate Wheeling area were increased 
by 1,100,000 KW, more than was added to any other system in the nation during 


that period. In the next three years new power generating facilities will be increased 
another 1,000,000 KW s. 


H, Route 40, Wheeling is the natural hub of a prosperous Steel flows into ingot molds every day in the big steel mills in the Wheeling district. In 
»-state market. In the foreground is Wheeling’s new multi- 1955, the two major Ohio Valley steel industries paid out more than 160 million dollars 
on dollar Fort Henry Bridge. in wages, an increase of more than 15% over 1954. Expansion will continue with National 

Steel, of which the Weirton Steel Corporation is a major division, and more than 200 


million dollars will be spent in the next three years. The Wheeling Steel Corporation 
has 65 million planned for expansion in the next three years. 


p 1 from the hills, salt from the earth and water from the This dominance and leadership is proved once again 
er make the Wheeling industrial area the fastest growing by the recent listening survey made by PULSE, Inc. 
justrial district in the nation. More than One Billion 43 counties surrounding Wheeling were surveyed and in 
llars has been spent in the past five years for new con- every instance WWVA was the favorite station by a wide 
uction and expansion of old. AND A BILLION MORE margin. WWVA ranked first in every quarter-hour sur- 
PLANNED FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE! veyed from 6:00 am to 12 midnight, seven days a week. 
For 30 years WWVA, the Friendly Voice, has been the Every hour, every day, WWVA topped them all. 

ninant radio station, the ONE advertising medium THE WHEELING AREA...a BOOMING STORER 
MARKET...served by WWVA. 


apletely serving the entire area. 


WwSPD wJuw wJBK WAGA WBRC WWYVA WGBS 
Toledo, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Michigan Atlanta, Georgia Birmingham, Alaboma Wheeling, W.Yirginia Miami, Florida 


KPTV 
Portland, Ore. 


WBRC-TV 


Birmingham, Ala. 


WGBS-TV 


Miami, Fla. 


WSPD-TV WXEL-TV WJBK-TV WAGA-TV 
Toledo, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 


TOM HARKER—vice-president in charge of sales 


118 East 57th Street, k22¢eM Hill 8-8630 
BOB WOOD-—national sales manager ! Hos fee er pent or et 


LEW JOHNSON—midwest sales manager ® 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 @ Franklin 2-6498 
GAYLE YV. GRUBB—vice-president and Pacific coast sales manager @ 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco @ Sutter 1-8689 
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Recent influx of primary aluminum plants means hundreds of new companies 
rtation to 60% of the nation’s population. During 1955, more than will spring up to process and fabricate the product.Olin Mathieson has 
on tons were shipped on the river and it is estimated that tonnage for begun construction of a new 250 million dollar basic plant which will create 
‘ll top 85 million tons. Railroads plan $20,000,000 for improvements at least 3,000 new jobs. It will be the world’s first fully integrated aluminum 
the area’s booming industry. plant and will be so huge that new coal fields and power plants are being 
constructed to serve it. 


fio River provides manufacturers and basic industry with low cost 


This is 


San Francisco... 


where almost half of 
the families listen every day 
to one radio station. 
Needless to say 


that one is... 


KCBS 


50,000 WATTS 


Represented by CBS Radio 
Spot Sales 
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FACES of the fortnight 


Dole’s Hal M. Chase: cereal or pineapple, it’s diversification 


A new product, but the 
same marketing problem 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co., largest 
producer of pineapple products (1955 
sales: $75,000,000), is currently en- 
gaged in a vigorous program of product 
diversification and expansion. Two re- 
cent acquisitions point up the extent of 
the Dole program: the purchase of two 
west coast fruit and vegetable canner- 
ies, and the hiring of one of the food 
industry’s best-known marketing strate- 
gists as marketing director: Hal M. 
Chase. 

Product diversification is old hat to 
Missouri-born Chase. As National Bis- 
cuit Co. marketing director (and later 
general manager of Nabisco’s Special 
Products Division), Chase instituted a 
successful product diversification pro- 
gram involving such products as Shred- 
ded Wheat, Nabisco cereals and dog 
foods. His 30 years of marketing ex- 
perience also includes stints as adver- 
tising director of Schenley Distillers 
(now Schenley Industries) and ad man- 
ager of Ralston-Purina Co. 

His marketing philosophy, Chase 
explains, is simple: marketing men 
should act on facts, not opinion. “The 
three most expensive words in market- 
ing,” he observes, “are ‘my wife says’.” 
Chase has a favorite checklist for mar- 
keting which he calls The Nine P’s in a 
Pod. “If you have a plan, personnel, 
plant, production, product, package, 


price, promotion and persistence, and 
if they all check off affirmatively, then 
you should have no trouble producing 
the tenth P—profit.” 

The biggest pitfall in the packaged 
food field, Chase says, is the failure to 
recognize obsolescence. By this he 
means “fighting it out on an old line. 
[of products] beyond the possibility of 
increased growth and facing certain 
diminishing profits. It is the refusal to 
recognize that. today’s housewife de- 
clines to become a slave and that our 
whole future growth and expansion is 
tied up with producing and distributing 
convenience foods and items and labor- 
saving devices so that she can enjoy as 
full a life as her husband with his 
40-hour work week.” 


Necco’s Jones tries to keep 
things running smoothly | 


“This company had a great record 
before I was born. It will have a great 
record after I’m dead. I’m just trying 
to keep things running smoothly.” 

The modest statement comes from 
40-year-old Wade Jones. The company 
he refers to is an old line candy manu- 
facturer, 108-year-old New England — 
Confectionary Co. of Cambridge 
(Mass.), better known as Necco. As 
newly promoted marketing director of 
Necco (from sales & merchandising 
manager), Jones’ job of “keeping things 
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. Offered Exclusively In The South 
By The Houston Post... 


TOP TEN BRANDS IN HOUSTON 


1955 Consumer Inventory and 
Product Availability Audit 
Of Retail Stores 


The new Houston Post study made by Dan 
E. Clark, II, & Associates, Inc., presents the Top 
Ten Brands in Houston, Texas. It pictures the 
Houston market — by family — for foods, bever- 
ages, household products, drug sundries, toiletries, 
appliances, automobiles, and other products. The 
survey shows brand preferences in households 
and distribution in grocery and drug stores. Just 
off the press. Contact your Houston Post or 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt Representative for 
your copy. 


STARCH READERSHIP REPORTS 


The Houston Post is the only newspaper in the 
South offering Starch Newspaper Readership Sur- 
veys. Through your Starch Reports of The Houston 


Post you will be able to find out how well your 1956 STARCH 
message rates in comparison with similar advertise- SURVEY DATES 
ments in the Houston market. February 16 
March ‘5S 
Tear out this ad for your reference file. You are April 12 
cordially invited to schedule ads in these particular May 17 
Post issues. June 14 
September 13 
October 11 
The new Top Ten Brands Study and the Starch November 15 


Newspaper Readership Survey are part of The Hous- 
ton Post’s program to create better newspaper re- 
search tools to serve you. 


THE HOUSTON POST iene 


Written And Edited To Merit Your Confidence 
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Herbert Kunzel 
Upped to President 
of Solar Aircraft 


Herbert Kunzel, 
formerly execu- 
tive vice presi- 
dent, has 
elected president 
by Solar Aircraft 
Company, San 
Diego. He has 


been 


been a_ director 
since 1951. A 
major manufac- 


turer of aircraft 
components, So- 
lar is a_big-vol- 


ume buyer of 
stainless steel, 
forming equip- 


ment, and the products and services 
of many other industries. 

Mr. Kunzel is a daily reader of The 
Wall Street Journal. So are 
other executives everywhere. Circula- 
tion is 376,426 (total readership is 
nearly double that figure). Bring your 
story to the attention of getting-ahead 
businessmen through the medium that 
rates their special attention—The Wall 
Street Journal. 


(Advertisement ) 


many 


running smoothly” actually involves a 
full-scale marketing expansion. 

Necco, which sells about $20,000,- 
000 a year of candy, from penny items 
to expensive chocolates, is now on a 
drive to expand distribution west from 
Detroit and south from Pittsburgh to 
supplement its market strength in the 
New England area. Part of Jones’ job 
is to introduce Necco, Lovel, Covel 
and Mackintosh candy into these new 
markets, using television to spearhead 
the campaign all on an $850,000 annual 
advertising budget. 

“Television,” says Jones, “when prop- 
erly used and when accompanied by 
favorable circumstances, yields phe- 
nomenal results. But effective selling is 
really dependent on what goes along 
with television. We merchandise it. Our 
sales force does the important work.” 

That brings up another major part 
of Jones’ job, one he considers biggest: 
“helping get the maximum out of our 
sales force. It’s an unending job. The 
salesmen need all the help we can give 
them. Everything from television to 
window strips is designed for that pur- 
pose.” The basic concept of Necco’s 
new marketing program, he explains, is 
“correlating the Necco and Lovel & 
Covel Divisions so that each receives 
the sales effort it requires without any 
element being over-emphasized to the 
detriment of the other.” 


“BROADWAY'S & 
MUSICAL. pe 
E210 WALTER 


PINZA SLEZAK | 


‘= THE GREAT Musi¢g, HIT | 


GGEST 


MAJESTIC THEATRE 


‘e208 Mis Drag Be PSL 


a typical * 
3-Sheet Poster 


‘FANNY”’ 


4 MORE GUILD 
BEST-SELLERS 


MOLLY 


starring 
GERTRUDE 
BERG and 


the famous 
¥ GOLDBERG FAMILY 


The Goldbergs have moved to 
Haverville, and Molly's making 
new friends. Everybody loves 
MOLLY, and now, with a brand- 
new format, they'll love her more 
than ever! 


Paul Coates’ behind-the-scenes re- 
port on America . . . with penetrating 
closeups of its people and problems. 
A new and exciting concept in 
dramatized journalism. The ¥Y2-hour 
show all America is talking about . 
winning fabulous ratings in over 100 
markets. 


15 minutes with 


FRANKIE LAINE 


and 
Connie 
Haines 


All the ‘star’ entertainment quality ot 
a %-hour show packed into 15 fast- 
moving minutes. Ideal choice for 
small advertisers who want the im- 
pact of a %-hour show on a 15- 
minute budget. Top-rated show in 
its time-slot over WCBS-TV, NY 


the LIBERACE 
show 


DAVID MERRICK, Broadway Producer, says; 
“Ever since ‘FANNY’ opened on 
Broadway over a year ago, it’s 
been advertised continuously on TDI 3-sheets to blanket 
the world’s richest theatre ticket market. Our posters 
appear on station platforms and terminals of 35 lines 
of 12 railroads coming into New York. TDI is a ‘must’ 
on Broadway .. . that’s why our “MATCHMAKER?” 2- 


sheets were posted even before it opened last December.” 


Ti/ TRANSPORTATION DISPLAYS, INC. 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. * NEW YORK 17° MU 6-3456 
STATION POSTERS & DIORAMAS - 


Television's most widely acclaimed 
musical series for the third consecu- 
tive year. Still a few choice avail- 
abilities, and you're in luck if one of 
them happens to be in your market! 


GUILD FILMS 


COMPANY 1H0C 


460 PARK AVENUE + NY 22, NY 
MURRAY HILL 8-5365 
IN CANADA: S.W.CALDWELL, LTD. 


CAR CARDS + TIMETABLES 
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GENERAL MARKETING 


More time to consume (part II in a Tide series) .. . 


| eae ee ——————EEeEeeeee—et 


How and what the U.S. pays to play 


The accompanying article is the 
second in a four-part TIDE study 
of a U.S. phenomenon of paramount 
importance to marketers: the grow- 
ing amount of free time for people 
of all income levels. This new lei- 


sure is a challenge to sellers of 
everything from food to fun, be- 
cause it is in this area that consump- 
tion can catch up with production. 

Part I in the series (TIDE—March 
10) put this phenomenon into a 
marketing perspective, 


explaining 
not how it happened but what it 
means in terms of selling. Part II 
describes the complexity of the mar- 
ket—exploring the tastes of such na- 
tional groups as wage earners and 
the retired, and various U.S. re- 
gions. Part ITI, which will appear in 
TIDE’S April 7 issue, will describe 
companies already selling this vast 
new market successfully and how 
they do it. Part IV will explore how 
wants and needs may change as 
people grow more accustomed to 
more leisure time. 


Tovays brightest new market lies 
without a doubt in the growing amount 
of free time for people of all income 
levels. And with income continuing to 
rise and working hours continuing to 
dip, the potential for 1960 or 1975 is all 
but phenomenal. Choice surely is the 
big key to the leisure market, since lei- 
sure implies the amount of time one is 
master of. Yet if the awareness of spare 
time as a bright new market is scant so 
far, so—and even more acutely—is 
knowledge of what people choose to do 
during their increasing leisure hours. 
It’s true that national leisure time 
trends are cataloged to an extent (see 
chart), and that they suggest a move- 
ment away from spectator sports to- 
ward participation activities ranging 
from bridge to skin diving. But they 
do not indicate leisure tastes in the vari- 
ous areas of the country, particularly 
important to know in view of the way 
population figures in some U.S. areas 
are sky-rocketing today (see map, pp. 
26 & 27). Even more important, they 


do not chart the leisure time tastes of 
various groups of people—for example, 
the hourly-wage earner, some of whom 
now boast a family income of around 
$12,000; the growing number of re- 
tired people, many with pensions; the 
farmer who has more leisure than ever 
before, and other such groups. 


> Leisure’s phenomenal ability to cut 
across lines of income, age, education 
and occupation is at its clearest in the 
changing leisure time habits of the na- 
tions’s 24,000,000 hourly-paid wage 
eamers (as distinguished from the white 
collar worker, the proprietor, or the 
executive). Marketing hay is plainly 
ready for harvest in the fact that to- 
day’s hourly-paid worker has more lei- 
sure time than the proprietor, white 
collar worker or executive. 

Macfadden Publications’ Wa ge- 
Earner Forum, a panel of some 1,500 
wage-earner families, show, for ex- 
ample, that while do-it-yourself is a 
“once-in-awhile” affair for the white 


HOW THE U.S. SPENDS ITS SPARE TIME... 
e Spectator sports about hold their own: 
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HORSE RACING .. .49,748,000 


Attendance figures* 


1953 


BASEBALL ....... 37766 1,00024.:. 
FOOTBALL ....... Ie 231, 000%... 
WRESTLING ...... 4,000,000... 
BASKETBALL ..... 27063;000 . . 
BOXMIN Gp eters oases 657,000»... 
TRACK & FIELD .... 2,500,000... 
MOCK BV eo cite esses 27420,000 .. 
SOGCER Ge wey. a". 1,500,000.. 
ULES Ds LSI ais Bele corns ae 22 Weel) 8) Ce 
DOG SHOWS ..... 25,000 oa a) 


“Source: Morning Telegraph 


. 50,473,000 
. 35,660,000 
. 15,833,000 


1954 


3,600,000 
3,139,000 
1,590,000 
2,500,000 
1,949,000 
1,500,000 

915,000 

225,000 


collar worker, it’s “a way of life” for the 
wage earner. Other taste trends among 
wage earners: fishing is the most pop- 
ular pastime (55.7% of panel members 
fish), followed by hunting (38%), bowl- 
ing (24.3%) and boating (16.1%). 

The emphasis the wage earner places 
on do-it-yourself only highlights the 
basic clue to his whole leisure philos- 
ophy: the home is the wage earner’s 
leisure center. For example, Macfad- 
den’s panel shows that partaking of a 
snack while “just sitting around and 
talking” with friends and relatives is 
still, by & large, how the wage earner 
spends much of his spare time. A wage 
earner, apparently, has little interest in 
“going out,” yet Macfadden’s panelists 
now entertain friends and relatives at 
home at least once a month. Why? 
“More time now;” “more money;” “have 
nicer things;” “have more interest now 
in the social side of life.” 

In short, it appears that today’s wage 
earner shies from ostentatious leisure 
habits—but mainly by choice, not be- 
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cause of income. For example, the 
lodge gets preference over the fancy 
club; the family auto is primarily for 
getting to & from work, not for pleasure 
spins or “for getting away from home.” 
It appears, too, though, that the wage 
eamer is growing more conscious of his 
growing amount of spare time—over 
half Macfadden’s panelists realize they 
now have more time away from the job 
than ever before. 


> This  leisure-consciousness among 
wage eamers is creating another special 
leisure market: some 30,000 firms 
spend $800 million a year on athletic, 
cultural and social recreation for their 
employes — double the amount spent 
seven or eight years ago. The National 
Industrial Recreation Assn. finds the 
top company-sponsored leisure activity 
is athletics. The importance of this 
market is obvious from one informed 
guess that industry buys more sports 
than schools and colleges combined. 
If the active worker is growing more 


leisure-conscious, what about his older 
counterpart, the retired worker who 
has enforced time on his hands? Like 
the wage earner group, the burgeoning 
population of 14,000,000 people 65 & 
over (who have $20 billion a year to 
spend) is a ripe plum, ready for pluck- 
ing by many leisure goods marketers. 
Today, as a Twentieth Century Fund 
study of older people remarked, the 
troubles of the retired (low income, 
poor health) “do not justify the popular 
and exaggerated notion that retirement 
is ‘living death’.” 

The real trouble for many retired 
people, and what makes the market 
really unique, was recently put this 
way by author E. B. White, writing in 
Holiday magazine: “To anyone who has 
always gone some place in the morning, 
even a place he hasn’t particularly 
liked, retirement seems like the removal 
of the most steadying thing of all, his 
destination.” 

There’s little doubt, as L. C. Miche- 
lon, writing in The Journal of Business, 


e Participant recreation 
is on the rise: 


BOATING: 


In 1952, 3,700,000 racing craft 
were registered in the U.S., 
compared with 2,500,000 in 1948. 


In 1953, boat sales totaled $122.7 
million, up from 1947’s $118 million. 
In 1954, an estimated 20,000,000 
people in the U.S. sailed, 

triple the 1945 count. 


In 1954, people spent $1 billion on 
boats & equipment, nearly double 1953, 


BOOKS: 
In 1954, people spent $518 million on 
books & maps, compared with $504 
million in 1952 and $476 million in 
1950. 


BOWLING: 
Some 17,000,000 people bowl today 
—about the same number as in 1953. 


BRIDGE: 
Between 25-30,000,000 people 
play bridge today. Roughly 60,000 
play tournament bridge, 
double the figure of five years ago. 


CLUBS: 


In 1954, people spent $557 million on 
clubs and fraternal organizations, 
compared with $551 million in 1952 
and $470 million in 1950. 


FISHING: 


In 1955, people spent $18,854,809 
for fishing licenses, 
up from $17,127,896 in 1952. 


Sources: Dept. of Commerce (Census of Manufacturers, Annual Survey of Manufacturers, Office of 
Business Economics); American Contract Bridge League; Outdoor Life: Sports Illustrated, 


An estimated 25,000,000 people fish, 
with lake & stream fishing most popular. 
Of the 25,000,000 who fish, 47% say 
they fish frequently. 


Last year, sales & expenditures for 
fishing equipment totaled 
$125 million, double 1945. 


GARDENING: 


In 1954, people spent $697 million for 
flowers, seeds, potted plants, etc., 
compared with $641 million in 1952 
and $527 million in 1950. 


GOLF: 
Today, probably 6,400,000 people 
play golf (74% men), with roughly 
one-third under 30, one-third 
between 30-40, one-third over 40. 
There are 5,000 golf courses in the U.S. 


In 1954, people spent $40,000,000 
on golf equipment. Casual wear 
sold in golf pro shops 

jumped 25% in sales over 1953. 


HUNTING: 
In 1955, people paid $14,191,552 
for hunting licenses, 
up from $13,902;428 in 1952. 
Sales of hunting equipment totaled 
$40,000.000 in 1955, compared with 
about $37,000,000 in 1952. 


MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS: 
In 1954 people spent $1.69 billion 
on magazines, newspapers, sheet music, 
compared with $1.62 billion in 1952 
and $1.47 billion in 1950. 
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adds, that “the fundamental problem of 
retired people is essentially the substi- 
tution of a new set of personal values 
and new kinds of activity for the life- 
long job of earning a living, raising a 
family, and overcoming the day-to-day 
obstacles that affect one’s income, 
status and career.” 


> Some clues for selling the retired 
person are implicit in Michelon’s list of 
the retired person’s reversal in values: 
the individual often lives alone; he 
must make new friends after losing 
work and home relationships; hobbies, 
once only peripheral when he was ac- 
tive, are the center of his life.* 

A University of Chicago study does 
a rather precise job on do’s and don’ts 
when it come to marketing leisure 
products to the retired. For instance, 
while retired men like hobby crafts, 


*The Journal of Business finds that most retired 
persons live in the New England states and the 
midwest. Few live in the southeast, with Florida 
as a notable exception. St. Petersburg is the city 
with the most retired people. Its nearest rival: 
Pasadena. 


such older men are liess inclined to use 
power-driven machinery. This suggests 
that power tool marketers may need to 
play up safety factors and speed con- 
trol if they wish to sell to the retired. 
Similarly, the study indicates that re- 
tired professional and businessmen go 
for fly and plug fishing (that is, artifi- 
cial bait fishing), while their working- 
man counterpart prefers live-bait fish- 
ing. Another clue to marketing to the 
retired: women and professional and 
businessmen lean to exotic, decorative 
types of gardening, while former work- 
ers stick to regular gardens, more pro- 
saic floral arrangements. Similarly, pro- 
fessional and businessmen prefer pho- 
tography more than retired workers. 
What tends to be the pattern of a 
retired person’s life? St. Petersburg’s 
publicity man, Gay White, suggests 
that the retired follow a regular pattern 
once they settle down. First, they come 
(8,000 a year) to rest and relax in St. 
Petersburg. Then they travel, acquire 
a few hobbies. Gradually, however, 


after a year or two they settle into a 
single hobby or part-time occupation. 
White also sees a vast market for leisure 
clothing for the retired. As for the 
hobbies, the Journal of Lifetime Living, 
a magazine edited for people over 40, 
finds that traveling, reading, gardening, 
sewing and bridge are the most impor- 
tant interests among 1,000 of its readers 
(74% of those polled were women). 
Other interests: hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing, music, photography, home work- 
shops and movies. 


> While the retired worker, profes- 
sional or businessman may have large 
amounts of leisure time on his hands, 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune poll shows 
that 89% of farmers surveyed work 
six or seven days a week. Such findings 
suggest that the seller of leisure goods 
must both sell the farmer on leisure and 
the fact that the leisure product will 
help him get the maximum out of his 
limited leisure hours. Further, as Cap- 
per Publications’ research director Vic- 


MOVIES: 


PIANOS: 


‘RADIO-TV SETS: 


RECORDS: 


_ SKIING: 


TENNIS: 


i 3 


. 
THEATER: 


TRAVEL: 


_ totaled $92,000,000 compared with 


In 1954, people spent $1.28 billion 
going to the movies, compared with 
$1.28 in 1952 and $1.39 billion in 1950. 


In 1952, piano sales (manufacturers) 
totaled $63,630,000, compared with 
$55,086,000 in 1947. 


In 1954, people spent $2.2 billion on 
radio-TV sets, compared with $2.1 
billion in 1952 and $2.38 billion in 1950. 


In 1953, record sales (manufacturers’) 


$110 million in 1947. 


Probably 2,000,000 people ski, 
compared with 1,500,000 in 1953. 


In 1955, 8,500,000 people played 
tennis, on some 15,000 tennis courts, 
compared with 5,750,000 in 1945. 


In 1954, tennis equipment sales 
totaled $6,919,553, compared with 
$5,119,397 in 1952. 


In 1954, people spent $211 million 

on the theater, compared with $185 
million in 1952 and $177 million in 
1950. 


In 1955, 85,000,000 Americans 
traveled away from home—6% of them 
traveling outside the U.S. 


In 1955, money spent on U.S. vacations 
totaled $10 billion—up from $8.5 
billion in 1954 and $5.4 billion in 1947. 
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But . . . consumer 
expenditures for 
recreation are 
barely at the rate 
of 30 years ago 
when there was 
much less 

leisure time 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURES 
FOR RECREATION 


% of 
Amount national 
year _(000,000) income 
19255 Seb eeiBAN. . 23.978 
1929 3.84....4.4 
1935 2.259. 5 sO 
1940 < fy A AY) 
1945 B42 ei 
1950 yearns 4 
1952 LAS 7.e: 39 
1954 W222 50... 4.1 
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TODAY'S 50 FASTES1 


ALABAMA MISSISSIPPI 
Mobilent wate. +19% Jacksons te +18% 
ARIZONA NEBRASKA 


Phuenix ees -teoee +45% Lincelne eee or +14% 


CALIFORNIA NEW JERSEY 
san Diego........ + 65% Trenton =e +18% 
Richmond seer +62% 
lone Beach en ae +309 
ae : oe Sten Se ines NEW MEXICO 
Berkeley ......... +24% Albuquerque ..... +59% 
Pasadena -aaccowmern +19% 
Oakland Seance +18% 
Sacramento... ...i: +16% NEW YORK 
San JOse vss tua. « +15% Long Island ...... + 367% ages 
San Francisco ....+13% 
NORTH CAROLINA © +17 
COLORADO Charlotte ........ +14% a 
Denvéetataaetre ok +20% 
OHIO 
F bee burg. 435% COlMBUS ee +14¢, -, 
. Petersburg .... 0 
Miami .Geite: Fe +26% +289] 
Tampa weet ee oe +26% OKLAHOMA 
Jacksonville ...... +15% Tulsa feet +18Y, 19% mace 
ILLINOIS PENNSYLVANIA +457 
Rock Island- Erie ena en +15% | 
Molineeteec wer +14% | 
INDIANA shad Saree ee 
Byansvillewenien. +19% ape fad OE Oe - 
Gray erceee Mice ages +16% 
Hammond ..... ... 416% TEXAS 
Liubbocktesiee. acer +48% UTAH 
KANSAS Corpus Christiayeerc +36% Salt Lake City “ae +17% 
Wichitaees. ace: +24% Beaumont ........ +30% 
Daltasiee ait esate: Bene VIRGINIA 
LOUISIANA Ft. Worth ATO Os ONern eee Norfolk wre |. +34% 
Baton Rouge ....+35% AUST eect +27% Portsmouth ...... +95% | 
Shreveport 4... ..< +20% SanAntonio= a... + 26% Roanokew use +19% 
'Wacicin otiterwe ces +26% 
MICHIGAN El Basco. teers +21% WISCONSIN 
Detiolia eae s.cok +49% HOUStone tae ae 216 Madison, 2 s23ene +20% 
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GROWING MARKETS: 


EES 


NORTH DAKOTA 


MINNESOTA 


WISCONSIN 


MICHIGAN 


SOUTH Dakota 


CONN: 


£+36% 


+15% 


pENNsyLY SS 


+16%[+16°% fee +18% 


NEBRASKA , 1 LAND 
+ 0; C7. ~ ARY a 
i 14 18 INDIANA pets 
\ ILLINOIS W.VA: VIRGINIA 


KENTUCKY 


| JR: 
KANSAS 


OKLAHOMA 


ALABAMA 


MISSISSIPPI 


aa i 


+15% 


FLORIDA 


726708 + 35%, 


+26% 


“Figures cover markets of 100,000 and over (1950 Census) showing greatest percentage 
population increase by 1955. Source for 1955 population figures: Editor & Publisher Market Guide. 
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Leisure time observers Pierre Martineau, E. B. White, A. C. Spectorsky, Victor Hawkins | 


tor Hawkins points out, electrification 
and mechanization are putting “leisure 
time” back into the farmer’s vocabulary. 
“Today the farmer has both the time 
and the money to give to a wide range 
of leisure activities.” One Capper’s 
Farmer subscriber survey shows that 
nearly two-thirds of the households 
have one member off on vacation a 
year. 

To sell leisure goods and services, 
Hawkins implies, you must sell the 
farm family as a unit. “In farm homes, 
(leisure) life centers around the family. 
Leisure time and home entertainment 
are synonymous. 

Other groups important to leisure 
time product marketers: teenagers and 
the 2,700,000-member undergraduate 
market who have, for example, long 
summer holidays and other vacation 
time at their disposal. (Time magazine 
recently counted some 8,000,000 pieces 
of luggage possessed by college 
students). 

Behind selling the teenager and the 
undergraduate, of course, is introduc- 
ing them to today’s new “life of leisure” 
—showing them early that leisure time 
should be enjoyed (a belief not yet 
universal, thanks to a Puritan past. 

If the teen-ager may need specail 
treatment by leisure time marketers, 
however, today’s 15,000,000 Negroes 
may not. Leo Shapiro, director of the 
survey division of Chicago’s Science 
Research Associates, points out that 
Marketers need not treat the Negro as 
a special market group. He thinks you 
can sell the Negro on leisure the way 
you sell it to the majority of consumers 
—simply because the Negro is eager to 
join the majority and will listen to and 
watch it. The Negro, Shapiro adds, 
wants what the majority wants—com- 
fort and convenience, and he has more 
time and money for it. For example, 
more than $10,000,000 in new hotels 
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and motels have gone up in the south 
to cater to Negro travelers. 


> Possibly, the most fascinating ques- 
tion for today’s leisure product mar- 
keter is who sets leisure time tastes. 
Sociologist David Riesman makes a 
strong case for the “peer groups’—a 
man’s age-mates, job-mates and play- 
mates. Author A. C. Spectorsky has a 
different idea at least for upper-income 
groups: “What they do will be done, a 
few weeks or months later, by their 
counterparts in Lake Forest and Santa 
Barbara and on the Main Line.” Who 
is “they?” The “exurbanites,” who live 
just beyond the suburbs surrounding 
New York City. Adds Spectorsky: 
what these exurbanites talk about “will 
all too often be picked up and actually 
talked about in Beverly Hills, Grosse 
Pointe, and Sewickly. What they tell 
us to buy, by god, we buy. . . . When 
a foreign manufacturer has a luxury 
item—like the Jaguar—that he wants 
the American people to accept, he is 
fully aware that his purposes will be 
served and his job three-quarters ac- 
complished as soon as he can contrive 
to cajole the exurbanite into buying it. 
(The job of selling, of course, is en- 
trusted to other exurbanites). The man 
from Schweppes whispered first into an 
exurbanite ear. The man in a Hathaway 
shirt is an exurbanite.” 

While Spectorsky finds the exurban- 
ite a taste-molder, he also finds him a 
specific kind of leisure product con- 
sumer. For example, the Fairfield 
County (Conn.) exurbanite (average 
buying income: $7,431) “does not strive 
for conspicuous display, or conspicuous 
consumption. . . . He buys old farm 
houses and remodels them. He effects 
the open-collared plaid shirt and the 
rough boots.” Every fourth Fairfield 
resident quietly takes a holiday winter 
and summer; Fairfield residents “lead 


the nation as buyers of foreign cars.” 
Leisure time tastes and who influences 
them indeed is important enough for 
Holiday magazine to have a study of 
the subject under way. 


> While tastes may tend to be similar 
within various groups, such as wage 
earners, retired persons or exurbanites 
regardless of geographical location, 
there are certainly vast taste differences 
when it comes to leisure time pursuits 
among the nation’s various regions. A 
recent Sports Illustrated survey reveals, 
for example, that while women of the 
northwest and midwest rank bowling 
as their favorite sport, the southwest 
woman sails first and golfs second, 
while her southeast counterpart gives 
basketball top billing. The northeast 
woman goes most for swimming. 

As for the east’s leisure man, four 
regional taste trends are immediately 
apparent: 

e Groups quickly grow around leisure 
pastimes: in Boston, observers find the 
stay-at-home group (who go for back- 
yard barbecues), winter vacationists 
(swelling guest lists of Florida and Ber- 
muda _ hotels), boating cliques (with 
motor boat sales near lakes leading — 
those on the ocean shore), “hi-fi 
couples” and ski crowds. In New York, 
Abercrombie & Fitch points out the 
“groupness” of Long Island boatsmen. 
Thus, if you can catch a few fanatics, 
youll soon have a flock of enthusiasts. 
e Leisure pastimes are a family affair: 
in Philadelphia, where 115,000 subur- 
ban homes have gone up in the last five 
years vs. 38,776 homes in the city 
proper, families are herding into travel — 
tours as fast as agents make accomoda- 
tions. Says Paul P. Shepherd, assistant 
manager of Thomas Cook & Sons’ Phil- 
adelphia office: there is no longer an — 
off season for family travel since middle — 
income groups vacation at all times of — 


0 OO 


~~ 
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the year today. A recent study of boat 
buyers by researcher Emest Dichter 
~showed, among other things, that peo- 
ple buy boats because the entire family 
can use them. 

e Leisure habits in the east are often 
shaped by the business environment of 
the leisure man: in Boston, for example, 
one observer reports that lawyers al- 
most require a Florida vacation to keep 
their standing in their profession. 

e If any one leisure activity is boom- 
ing, its boating: “We're exploding in 
this aspect of the leisure market,” says 
Robert Farren, the Boston Herald’s tray- 
el & boating advertising director. None- 
theless, he thinks “we’re in the Model 
T era of boating.” In Philadelphia, re- 
tailers report that fishing is booming. 
R. D. Hall and Morton R. Moskowitz, 
vice-president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the five-store M & H chain, 
see lower and middle income customers 
filling the gap left by a decline in 
wealthy sports enthusiasts. “Few peo- 
ple today come in to buy $100 rods. 
Today we're selling more customers but 
unit sales average $3 and $4.” 


> While leisure activities in the east 
seem to be generally on the rise, leisure 
pursuits in the south are growing 
sporadically. 

Says the Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, 
chairman of Loyola’s (New Orleans) 
sociology department: “The trend to 
_ fewer working hours and more leisure 

time is spreading all over the nation but 

more slowly in the south. However, the 
trend is definite in the south and the 
two-day weekend is more & more prev- 
alent.” Fichter finds that, aside from 
the obvious sports of fishing and boat- 
_ ing in New Orleans waters, cultural pur- 
suits are leaping ahead (music, night 
school, reading). 
As in the east, leisure in New Or- 
leans is mainly a family affair. New- 


comb College sociology instructor War- 
ren Breed, currently studying family 
relationships, finds that visiting rela- 
tives over the weekend is a favorite 
pastime. “This leads me to believe that 
in New Orleans at least habit and tradi- 
tion are great influences on the use 
of leisure time.” 


Dr. Robert Stone and Dr. Leonard 
Reissman of Tulane’s Urban Life Re- 
search Institute believe leisure choices 
in New Orleans are influenced by 
1) personal idiosyncrasies, 2) friends, 
3) advertising and 4) television. Stone, 
for one, feels the biggest influence is 
television—watching what other people 
do. Reissman, who remarks that leisure 
time today is growing by leaps & 
bounds, worries about the standardiz- 
ation of leisure: “Even in the do-it- 
yourself movement, a person is con- 
scious that thousands of others are do- 
ing it by themselves, too, with them.” 


> Florida, a totally different leisure 
dish, may well be one of the best test 
markets for leisure time goods & serv- 
ices. For Florida appears to reach the 
apotheosis of leisure—integration of life 
and play. As Sunrise editor Warren 
H. Pierce puts it: “The integration fac- 
tor is more tangible, but nonetheless 
important. It means, for instance, that 
a family builds a home on the water- 
front with the deliberate intent of going 
fishing immediately after dinner instead 
of washing the dishes. Or that they go 
swimming before breakfast in the morn- 
ing as an eye-opener before spending a 
day at work. It means that boats are a 
normal, accepted possession just like an 
automobile. It means that recreation is 
an ordinary part of daily living, rather 
than being a separate project.” 

Pierce points out that thanks to the 
climate of Florida and_ other south- 
eastern states, outdoor activities the 
year-round are of far greater impor- 


tance than in most parts of the country. 
“In specific leisure activities, fishing 
appears to be the majority favorite 
across a wide range of age and income 
levels. The only exception to this pop- 
ularity is among young marrieds with 
very small children. Other young 
couples with older children call it the 
ideal, all-family activity. Middle-aged 
couples and older people who are re- 
tired also put it at the head of their lei- 
sure time list.” Some families (and this 
includes younger families where the 
husband goes to business) report that 
fishing brought them to Florida. 

Very significant, according to Sun- 
rise editor Pierce, “is the fact that boat 
ownership in Florida is not limited to 
higher income families. To see five or 
six boats in a block where houses cost 
an average of $10,000 is not unusual.” 
Unlike fishing, boating is not too pop- 
ular among older people. 

Other favorite leisure activities 
among Floridans are swimming, motor- 
ing, travel, golf, tennis, workshops, 
hunting, photography and, among older 
people, shuffleboard. “People who call 
swimming a favorite leisure activity 
often spend most of their Sundays 
through the warm weather months 
(April through September) at the 
beach.” 

Evening leisure hours during the 
week follow the national pattern more 
closely — watching television, reading 
and entertaining friends or being enter- 
tained by them. 


> Pierce reiterates that “leisure time 
activities are usually enjoyed by the 
Florida family as a unit.” Only among 
older retired people are divergent ac- 
tivities seen to some extent. With 
young and middle-age couples it is a 
matter of having fun together. where 
there are children, recreation is often 
chosen to suit their tastes. Few wives 


Leisure time observers Warren Breed, Joseph H. Fichter, Robert Stone and Leonard Reissman 
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whose husbands go to business report 
any daytime activity that can genuinely 
be called recreation—mostly this in- 
volves civic duties. 

Despite Florida’s reputation as a va- 
cation paradise, Florida residents oc- 
casionally take vacations from it. For 
long trips, planned by upper income 
families or those who are retired on a 
“comfortable income,’ Europe, Mexico, 
California and Canada are the popular 
places. Cuba, only an hour distant, is 
“enormously popular,” for short trips, 
says Pierce, and the adjacent Caribbean 
Islands are receiving more play every 
year. “An increasing number of young 
people are moving here today and this 
ability to pull up roots and take 
chances in an entirely different environ- 
ment often indicates a craving for new 
experience which travel also fulfills.” 


> The amount of money Floridians 
spend on leisure pursuits varies enor- 
mously — from a small percentage of 
their incomes up to one-third of their 
income. Specific figures for leisure pur- 
suits, according to Sunrise research, 
$35 a month for husband and wife 
with an estimated income of $5,000; 
$50 to $70 a month for a family of 
$7,500; and one-third of their total in- 
come for a $15,000-a-year couple with 
a son in college. 

Today’s Texan can be approached 
by the leisure marketer in any one of 
three different ways: 


e As a sportsman: Hardware and 
sporting goods firms report the “sky is 
the limit” on good guns and antmuni- 
tion. The Texas leisure man mounts 
his boat on a special trailer to weekend 
at one of the state’s numerous man- 
made lakes (where he often has a cot- 
tage) or to vacation in Colorado to beat 
the famed Texas heat. 

e As a traveler: One trailer firm “has 
had its hands full” for five years build- 
ing all-aluminum trailers (equipped 
with butane gas, ice compartments and 


screens for windows). The “native” 


Texan travels—but not too far. He may 
go to Mexico City or Acapulco (for 
fishing). New York City is thought of 
as a jumping off point for Europe. 


e As a family man: The station wagon 
carries the Texan’s family on weekend 
camping trips with the ever-present 
western barbecue kit (often $50 to 
$100 apiece). Even at home, the native 
Texan almost invariably barbecues some 
food for family or friends. 

“The westerner thinks he’s different 
because he got a lucky break: he is 
living in the west.” Because the west- 
erner feels he has a good life, he 
won't be rushed into new ideas and 
this is more conservative than his rep- 
utation would indicate. That’s the way 
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psychologist Ernest Dichter of the In- 
stitute for Motivational Research, looks 
at today’s western man. The “old- 
timer’s” resentment of newcomers and 
a resistance to change, however, is only 
a slight block, feels Dichter, to the 
launching of new, untried products in 
the west. But the accent, suggests 
Dichter, should be on friendly, per- 
sonal advertising that avoids the cold, 
impersonal approach. For example, 
the westerners strong personality 
means he may resent advertising using 
testimonials of famed personalities. 

Sunset traces the rise of today’s west- 
em way of living this way: climate and 
geography bred the outdoor barbecue, 
which, in turn, changed conventional 
landscaping and house design. “Patio 
living” is the result. With all that, 
westerners have “nature’s recreation 
within their reach—the mountains, ski- 
ing, the ocean, all within a short day’s 
drive.” Sunset describes the western 
atmosphere as “youthful, vigorous.” 
“This is an active place.” 


> Comments Pierre Martineau, re- 
search director of the Chicago Tribune: 
“the midwesterner’s leisure philosophy 
is just getting to that of the easterner.” 
For example, Martineau cites skiing, 
long a big sport in the east, and now 
catching on in the midwest. 

Martineau points to the change com- 
ing over midwesterners in their use of 
Sunday time. Until recently, midwest- 
erners and their children wore their 
best attire on Sunday. Now they are 
beginning to change: after Sunday din- 
ner they slip into casual clothing and 
seek companions for golfing, or per- 
haps boating. 

Aside from the east (suggested by 
Martineau), the far west influences 
midwest leisure time pursuits—at least, 
according to Leo Shapiro, director of 
the survey division of Chicago’s Science 
Research Associates. Shapiro points to 
the west’s outdoor living, now rising in 
the midwest. 

Leisure pursuits in Cincinnati, Min- 
neapolis and Detroit indicate the com- 
plexity of the leisure market. One Cin- 
cinnati observer doesn’t think leisure 
pursuits amount to much in that city— 
which suggests that marketers may 
have a missionary job to do in that 
area. What leisure pursuits there are, 
such as trips to Europe, seem to be con- 
fined to upper income groups: single 
men ($6,000 or more); widows ($12,000 
or more); married couples ($18,000 
and up). 

By contrast, leisure pursuits in Min- 
neapolis and Detroit appear to be grow- 
ing faster than leisure salesmen can 
follow them. 

For example, 33% of the state’s pop- 
ulation weekend during summers at 
lake cottages. While winter vacations 


are off (according to the Minneapolis 
Star & Tribune some 50% planned a 
winter vacation in 1950, 10% have the 
same idea today), summer resorts are 
booming. “The resorters,” comments 
Harvey Hammergren of Grand Rapids’ 
Chamber of Commerce, “are selling va- 
cations for the whole family rather 
than the fishing trip for dad.” Fur- 
ther, foreign vacationing is up. Pass- 
port applications of state residents in 
the first half of 1955 virtually equaled 
the total for any previous year. “Norway 
a Minnesota Suburb?” headlined the 
Minneapolis Star last year. Even the 
local CIO plugs three-week package 
tours to Europe for its members. Do- 
it-yourself for expansion attics and play 
rooms makes a Minnesotan’s trip to the 
hardware store “a regular Saturday 
morning occurence.” 


» Perhaps Detroit—the fastest growing 
U.S. market—best spotlights how more 
time and money for leisure has affected 
leisure product buying patterns in the 
last five years. Detroit, of course, is the 
automobile capital—which means that 
union hours and wages predominate. In 
recent years, it’s been a boom area. 
Also important is Detroit’s geography 
—it’s near mountains, lakes and rivers, 


all powerful influences on Detroit’s lei-- 


sure. Here’s what’s happening to De- 
troit’s leisure market: 

The biggest sports boom is in skiing 
and skating (even though the more se- 
date sports of croquet and badminton 
continue to rise). Says a buyer of De- 
troit’s giant J. L. Hudson department 
store: “Skis and ski equipment is the 
best seller unitwise. Our high price 
skis at $85 are the best sellers. Even 
office girls who make less than $85 a 
week demand the best aluminum and 
plastic skis. In other articles, the mid- 
dle price is most in demand. But not 
in skis.” The pattern for ice skates is 
similar. Says Henry Fishman, ad man- 
ager of Lippman’s, a Detroit sporting 
goods and tools store: The big trend is 
toward winter sports equipment, while 
hunting and fishing don’t get as many 
followers because they’re handed down 
from father to son. “Tools for the base- 
ment handyman have fallen off in the 
last two years, though they boomed 
before that.” Outboard motor sales are 
35%-50% ahead of a couple of years 
ago. 

Further, fishing, once 
spring & summer sport, now is big in 
winter, thanks to ice fishing. Archery 
is up “by leaps & bounds,” with the 
major reason revived interest in deer 


strictly» a 
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hunting by bow & arrow. Another in- | 


teresting trend: farming as a hobby is 
growing. Members of Detroit’s Agri- 
cultural Club meet once a _ week 
to talk about the farming they 
do on weekends. | 


Dynel’s marketing team:* the men behind .. . 


A new hope for static hat sales 


ucts. 


Men’s hat sales have leveled off on an unfortunate plateau. 


The reasons: old-fashioned marketing techniques, no new prod- 


© Now Frank H. Lee, Inc., has developed an amazing new sum- 


mer hat. 
e 


Tue men’s hat industry suffers to- 
day, as it has for some 25 years, from 
‘an acute case of inertion. While the 
industry sat idly by, unit sales tumbled 
about 30% between 1930 and 1955, 
came to rest on an annual sales plateau 
of around $112 million. There, thanks 
to most hat makers’ disinterest in 
modern marketing techniques, sales 
seem destined to remain. 

As a result, neither the retailer who 
sells them nor the man who buys them 
care much about hats. In most men’s 
clothing stores, the hat department is 
relegated to a dark corner, and the 
average male ventures into that corner 
only when forced to by his wife. Of 
the three major companies which ac- 
count for 65-70% of the men’s hat 
market—John B. Stetson Co. (Mallory 
& Stetson), Hat Corp. of America 
(Dobbs, Knox & Cavanaugh) and 
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Here’s why it may revitalize the entire men’s hat industry. 


Frank H. Lee Co. (Lee & Disney)— 
one, at least, is anxious to change this 
discouraging picture. 


> That company is Frank H. Lee, and 
its plan to re-awaken male interest in 
hats is based on probably the only 
really new hat to come along in a dec- 
ade.. Lee’s field of battle is the straw 
hat market, where annual unit sales of 
some 7,200,000 add up to a volume 
of about $18-20,000,000; Lee’s prod- 
uct is a hat from Dynel, an acrylic 
fiber produced by Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. 

The Dynel hat, to men accustomed 
to straws, is only slightly short of rey- 
olutionary. Sit on a straw hat and 
you have to throw it away; crush a 
Dynel hat, wring it tightly, step on it 
—and it springs back into shape. Get 
caught in the rain with a straw hat, 


and it’s finished; the Dynel, on the 
other hand, can be immersed in water 
for days, dried out, and looks like new. 
Get a straw hat dirty, and it’s use- 
less; smear dirt or grease on a Dynel, 
and it washes right out. What’s more, 
Dynel hats are considerably lighter 
than straws and just as stylish as the 
best looking straw. - Probably the 
strangest thing about the Dynel is that 
it’s made of three simple ingredients: 
gas, air and salt water. 


> The Dynel hat story began about 
three years ago, when Lee asked Union 
Carbide & Carbon whether it could 
produce Dynel fabric (already used ex- 
tensively in fur coats, flannel suits, 
women’s apparel, draperies, etc.) for a 
man’s hat. Both companies began ex- 
tensive research on the product design, 
ran into considerable trouble first with 
the machinery, then with the hat itself, 
tried 24 different Dynel fabrics in an 
effort to find the right one. 

Early last spring, Lee sales & ad- 
vertising vice-president Richard G. 
Williams sat down with Union Car- 
bide officials (and representatives of 
Wellington-Sears Co., a textile mill also 


*Ruder & Finn’s Stanley Colbert, agency presi- 
dent E. A. Korchnoy, Union Carbide & Carbon’s 
Robert K. Kennedy, Anderson & Cairns’ John T. 
Cunningham, Frank H. Lee’s Richard Williams 
(seated), Anderson & Cairns’ Bill Burner. 
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involved’ in the research). All three 
companies were dissatisfied with the 
progress of the new hat, debated 
whether to give up entirely, decided in- 
stead to attack the product design 
problem with renewed effort. By late 
1954, they had the hat they wanted— 
much too late for the 1955 straw hat 
season. 

Before it went any further, Union 
Carbide decided a preliminary market 
test was in order for the Dynel. It 
chose the 500 employes at its South 
Charleston (W. Va.) plant, gave each a 
Dynel hat to try out for the summer 
season. When the workers’ reports 
came in that fall, they were glowing 
in their praise. The three most favor- 
able comments: the hat was light, cool, 
and retained its shape well. 


> So in mid-1955, Lee’s Williams set 
up the marketing team that would pre- 
pare the marketing strategy for the 
introduction of the Dynel hat in early 
1956. The team, headed by Williams, 
was made up of Robert K. Kennedy, 
ad manager of Union Carbide’s Textile 
Fibers Division; E. A. Korchnoy, pres- 
ident of E. A. Korchnoy, Ltd., Lee’s 
advertising agency; Stanley L. Colbert, 
account executive of Ruder & Finn, 
Lee’s public relations counsel; and Bill 
Burner and Jack Cunningham, PR di- 
rector and assistant director, respec- 
tively, of Anderson & Cairns, Union 
Carbide’s ad agency. 

The first strategy meeting, Williams 
explains, was held in early October 
last year. Since the straw hat season 
opens early in January in Florida and 


runs like a wave, northward to Boston 
where it opens about May 15, the 
strategy team decided to launch the 
Dynel in Florida. Williams gave each 
member of the team its assignment: 
Union Carbide and Anderson & Cairns 
handled the trade advertising & promo- 
tion; Ruder & Finn would tackle the 
consumer publicity end; Korchnoy was 
responsible for consumer advertising; 
Williams himself would handle the 
sales introduction through Lee’s 20 
salesmen. 

That introduction to Lee’s salesmen 
was actually a great stroke of show- 
manship; the salesmen gathered in New 
York, heard the usual talks and looked 
at charts—but heard nothing about the 
Dynel while they pondered over a 
veiled object on the stage. Near the 
end of the meeting, Williams unveiled 
the object with a flourish, revealed 
a Dynel hat sitting in a fishbowl where 
it had rested for 24 hours. Drying it 
out, he passed it around to the sales- 
men who, Williams reports, were bug- 
eyed. 

Because straw hats are distributed 
in the fall for the next spring season 
Lee’s salesmen began their rounds in 
October, met with only lukewarm re- 
ception from retailers who, at first, 
considered the Dynel only another hat. 


> Meanwhile the marketing team was 
busy planning a massive two-week pro- 
motion in Miami (Fla.) to introduce 
the Dynel (see box). Once the promo- 
tion was over, the salesmen no longer 
met with lukewarm reception; they 
were swamped with orders. Major re- 


Frank H. Lee Company's Dynel ad: 
the Lee salesmen were bug-eyed 


tailers around the U.S. heard about 
the success of the Dynel in Miami, and 
the telephone began ringing steadily in 
Williams’ office. Marshall Field in 
Chicago, for example, had held off 
ordering the Dynel, heard from Bur- 
dine’s about the hat and the promo- 
tion, promptly sent in a sizable order. 

The retailers’ enthusiasm after the 
Miami promotion also caused another — 
move by the marketing team. Origi- — 


Dynel’s 
first test 
market 
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Miami (Fla.) is not a “hat” town; 

_ it probably boasts.more bare-headed 
citizens per square mile than any 
But because the 
straw hat season opens first in Miami 
(about January 15) and because its 


other U.S. city. 


Here’s what they accomplished in 
just two weeks: | 


e@ Miami mayor Randall Christmas 
proclaimed January 15-22 “Miami. 
Hat Week.” 


indifference to hats would be an 
acid test for the Dynel hat, Miami 
was chosen by the Dynel “marketing 
team.” 

The first step in the 12-day ad- 
vertising, merchandising, publicity 
and promotion campaign involved 
Burdine’s, probably Miami’s most 
famous department store and the 
target of all promotion-minded mar- 
keters. Once Burdine’s was_per- 
suaded to feature the Dynel hat in 
store windows, give it display space 
and co-op advertising, the campaign 
got under way. 

After months of planning, Ander- 
son & Cairns’ PR director Bill 
Burner, assistant director Jack Cun- 
ningham and local Ruder & Finn 
representative Tom Jefferson swung 
the Dynel promotion campaign into 
high gear, starting on January 9. 


e A coffee hour was held at Bur- 
dine’s, attended by the press and 
some of the Miami area’s best-known - 
citizens and civic officials. 4 


e “The Man in the Dynel Hat’) 
contest, a three-day affair in which} 
a $100 savings bond was awarded) 
each day to the first Miamian spot- | 
ting pre-selected citizens wearing} 
a Dynel hat. = 


e To tie in with the opening of 
the Hialeah race track, publicity) 
photographs were taken at the track: 
for AP, UP, INS, and _ national 
magazines; motion pictures were also 
taken for television and newsreel] 
featuring underwater stunts with a) 
Dynel hat. 


e Window displays were set up if) 
Burdine’s main window (see cut)s 
another window in the main store 
and two windows in  Burdine 
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st advance in straw hat history... 


ee and Disney DYNEL “STRAWS” 
st... airiest hats ever produced 


ir shape even 


minutes! 


Union Carbide’s Dynel ad: the hat 
made of gas, air and salt water 


nally the strategy called for giving the 
whole promotion to only one top re- 
‘tailer in each of 20 areas; because 
demand was so great, the former plan 
had to be scrapped entirely; the pro- 
motion has now been made available 
to almost any of Lee’s 3,000 retail 
outlets who want it. 

One thing that the Dynel has ac- 
complished both at Burdine’s and in 
other department stores, Williams ex- 


branches in Miami Beach and Fort 
Lauderdale. 


e Newspaper ads ran in the Miami 
Herald, Miami Daily News, Miami 
Beach Sun and several other local 
newspapers. Spot radio & TV com- 
mercials were also used. 


e Newspaper articles were also 
planted in all local and nearby news- 
papers, ranging from feature articles 
and news items to fashion and so- 
ciety page stories. 


e Radio & TV interviews were ar- 
ranged on all Miami radio & TV 
tations, featuring Caye Christy 
(Lee’s fashion consultant) and Harry 
eahy (sales clinic head and long- 
ime Lee salesman). 

The result of the test campaign? 
Burdine’s had originally ordered 360 
Dynel hats before the promotion, 
ordered 720 more before the two- 
eek period was over, ordered an- 
other 360 two weeks after that. Sales 
f all hats during the 12-day pro- 
otion, Burdine’s reported, were 
00% over the comparable period 
e€ previous year. 
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plains, is to revitalize the interest of 
the store’s top executives in their men’s 
hat department. Some weren't even 
aware they had such a department, 
says Williams, and most didn’t know 
that hats can be profitable when prop- 
erly advertised, merchandised and sold. 

Another selling factor in favor of 
the Dynel is its price: at $7.50, it fits 
right into the $5 to $10 straw hat 
range. At one time in the planning 
stage, according to Williams, there was 
some discussion of selling the Dynel 
at a higher price, but a little research 
turned up the fact that $7.50 is the 
top price for straws charged by many 
retailers. At $7.50, says Williams, the 
Dynel is within the price range of most 
men—and also offers the retailer a 
higher mark-up than most of the straws 
he carries. 


>» With the Miami success as a spring- 
board, the Dynel marketing team is 
now planning for a national introduc- 
tion. As the straw hat season opens in 
each area, each retailer will get a com- 
plete promotion package including the 
ingredients which proved successful in 
Miami. So far, retailers in some 75 
cities have signed up for’. full-scale 
promotions, are reportedly eager to get 
started with what one calls “the first 
really exciting hat I’ve seen in 20 
years.” 

The marketing blueprint for the 
introduction of the Dynel hat in other 
regions of the U.S., Williams explains, 
is firm, but the advertising program 
has been kept flexible in order to meet 
local needs. What was once set as the 
co-op ad budget for the whole country, 
he points out, has been increased 300% 
because of the number of requests for 
co-op money coming in. In each area, 
the retailer will get all the promo- 
tional help he needs, including mats 
for newspapers, radio & TV spot com- 
mericals, and help from Lee’s two 
ambassadors-at-large, fashion consultant 
Caye Christy and sales clinic head 
Harry Leahy, for radio & TV inter- 
views. 


> Lee will back up the local campaigns 
with national ads in consumer maga- 
zines for Dynel; Union Carbide & Car- 
bon will continue with business paper 
ads in the men’s wear field. The Dynel 
won't, however, basically change Lee’s 
approach to hat advertising (Lee’s an- 
nual ad budget is about $250,000 a 
year, most of it in consumer magazines 
including Vogue). 

With only one area currently selling 
the Dynel hat (Florida) and another 
area opening up soon (Georgia), it’s 
still a little early to evaluate results. 
But Williams points out that Lee al- 
ready has more orders for summer 
hats than it sold during the entire 
1955 summer season, adds that the 


Dynel line is already outselling any 
other single line of Lee straws. Says 
Williams: “The Dynel has gone off and 
left everything else.” 

Union Carbide’s Kennedy explains 
that Dynel sales have left him far 
behind available supply of the fabric, 
adds that it will take some time to 
catch up. Says he: the Dynel hat 
opens up “a promising new market” 
for Dynel. 


> Williams is sure that Lee is just 
on the threshold with the Dynel hat, 
expects the promotion between now 
and May 30 will be “the greatest sin- 
gle promotion in the hat industry.” 
The hat industry, he explains, is gen- 
erally backward so far as modern mar- 
keting methods are concerned, claims 
most hat makers know little about 
vertical promotion. 

Williams predicts that the Dynel will 
do two things for the hat industry: 
first, it will broaden hat marketing 
and alert hat makers to the fact that 
a sales program must be blueprinted 
against co-op advertising money—some- 
thing he claims no other hat manu- 
facturers do. 

The second thing that the Dynel 
hat will do, says Williams, is to bring 
the hat department in clothing and de- 
partment stores “out of the dark corner 
and into the foreground—where it be- 
longs.” 


Frank H. Lee’s Richard Williams 
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Top marketers answer the question: 
FOP Ge ers ee de 


Is high consumer credit dangerous? 
° sees no threat in high consumer credit. 


® Marketers are concerned, however, over automobile time sales. 
® Credit extended to new products is called “probably sound.” 

© Most Panelists would make credit available if they could. 

© Availability of credit, they say, directly stimulates sales. 


Tu record amount of outstanding 
consumer credit today—about $36.2 
billion—is not a threat to the nation’s 
prosperity and won't be unless consum- 
ers are persuaded to overextend them- 
selves. 

That’s the overwhelming opinion of 
the country’s leading marketing experts. 
Prominent advertisers, agencymen and 
public relations executives insist by 
more than three to one that the amount 
of outstanding credit alone is no danger 
sign. On the contrary, these members 
of the Tide Leadership Panel insist that 
the extension of credit to new product 
fields is making more products avail- 
able to more people and therefore con- 
tributes substantially to the strength of 
the economy. 


> Exactly 63% of the Leadership Panel 
believe that increased credit, per se, 
is no threat to prosperity. They point 
out that people are both willing and 
able to meet credit payments, and that 
repossessions are at a low level. As Ford 
Motor Co. director of institutional ad- 
vertising Ben Donaldson points out, 
outstanding credit is three times today 
what it was 10 years ago, yet less than 
10% of all U.S. families have debts 
which exceed their assets. And Philip 
Lesly, president of the public relations 
firm, explains that “debt is made up of 
what many individuals owe. It’s only a 
problem if there are many individuals 
in trouble, and repossessions show this 
is not the case.” 


> The 19% of the Leadership Panel 
worried about the danger of outstand- 
ing credit are most concerned about the 
psychological effect of a mild recession 
on debt-laden families. As James 
Thomas Chirurg Co. vice-president H. 
G. Sawyer point out: “Credit is like the 
U.S. dollar—it’s only as good as people 
think it is. Should anything happen to 
make people frightened, fearful for 
their ability to sustain their credit, they 
might suddenly stop buying.” Morris 
M. Dreyfus, vice-president of Pioneer 
Suspender Co., claims that “even a mild 
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recession would create fear out of all 
proportion to logic.” 

The 6% of the Panel with other than 
a strict “yes or no” opinion claim that 
numerous factors are involved. Many 
think it depends on whether disposable 
income and employment hold up; others 
insist that the kind of credit, not the 
amount, determines the degree of dan- 
ger. Others say the threat to the 
economy lies solely in the strength of 
the controls on credit; another group 
insists that the amount of credit is all 
right as it stands, but would be danger- 
ous if it goes any higher. : 

For example, Louis W. Munro, 
president of Doremus & Co., points out 
that the loan is only as good as the 
borrower: “The threat to prosperity,” 
says Munro, “will depend on the extent 
that loans are in the hands of weak 
borrowers.” Brad Sebstad, ad manager 
of Ansul Chemical Co., insists that the 
amount of credit isn’t dangerous pro- 
vided the controls, which he feels are 
now adequate, aren’t relaxed “for 
political reasons.” 


> While the majority of today’s top 
marketers aren’t worried about the 


amount of debt, almost half are some-— 


Doremus & Company’s Louis Munro: 
it all depends on the borrower 


what concerned about automobile time 
sales: 48% of the Panel see a threat to 
the automobile industry because of 
“wild” credit practices in the past year 
or two. Most of these look for slumping 
automobile sales in the next few years, 
and add that the auto makers have 
“borrowed” from future sales to rack 
up record sales in 1955. More than a 
few Panelists add that automobile credit 
has hurt other industries by “soaking 
up” the purchasing power with two and 
three-year loans. 

The 41% of the Panel who aren't 
disturbed about outstanding automobile 
credit maintain that consumers seem 
able to handle long-term car loans, 
since repossessions haven’t gone up 
appreciably. The remaining 11% have 
other, usually qualified, opinions. 

Today, Tide pointed out to the Panel, 
the availability of credit is spreading 
rapidly to new product fields, such as 
travel, sporting equipment, rugs and 
carpets, etc. Tide offered four preva- 
lent opinions of this trend, asked the 
Panel for the one closest to their 
thinking. The answers: 
e 49% consider this extension of credit 
to new fields “probably sound because 
it makes more goods available to more 
people.” 

e 23% consider it “dangerous because 
it trades on tomorrow’s buying power.” 
e 17% insist that “as far as possible, 
people should be educated to pay cash 
for goods.” 

© 3% feel that “it’s not up to me but to 
the government to worry about credit 
trends.” 

e 8% offer other opinions. 


Stokely-Van Camp’s H. A. Hebbard: | 
capital asset value is the key 


> Most of the Panelists offering other 
opinions claim that their concern is not 
\ with credit but with easy credit which 
could cause consumers to “overextend.” 
Many feel that credit is fine for big- 
ticket durables, but consider financing 
of such “luxury” items as travel danger- 
ous. A few claim that one of business’s 
obligations should be to teach consum- 
ers “budget control.” 


Marketers’ thinking on current credit 
volume varies widely. A key chemical 
company executive says that “to main- 
tain our vaunted expanding economy 
we must sell so hard that people will 
be willing to mortgage their future in 
order to own the things we advertise. 
And they'll probably work harder and 
pull themselves out of the hole in the 
long run.” The head of one major ad- 
vertising agency is worried about exist- 
ing credit, claims “There is now left no 
margin for sickness or unemployment 
of even a temporary nature.” The ad 
director of a midwestern company ex- 
pects that credit will “hit a peak” before 
long, and that both the businessman 
and the consumer will realize it.” 


Here’s how several top marketers 
feel about the extension of credit to 
' new product fields: 

_ D. G. Schneider, vice-president, 

Young & Rubicam: “Credit for durable 
purchases (homes, autos, household 
equipment, etc.) is o.k. Credit for con- 
sumption items, including travel, is 
credit run wild.” 

_ , O.M. Gale, public relations manager, 

Procter & Gamble: “Credit is particu- 
larly dangerous on such things as 
travel—it’s consumed and gone before 
payment is completed.” 

} J. L. McCoy, marketing manager, 
_ Graflex: “The general public has dem- 
onstrated its ability to meet credit com- 
mitments but not to save money for the 
same expenditures.” 

Fred L. Fisher, sales 
‘manager, Hiram Walker: 


promotion 
“People 


Jones & Laughlin’s John Paulus: 
credit is vital to business 
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should be taught that too much credit 
locks them to their jobs, discourages 
risk, hence progress.” 

H. A. Hebbard, ad & promotion 
director, Stokely-Van Camp: “Credit is 
dangerous if the product does not have 
a capital asset value to the consumer 
and if it cannot be readily liquidated.” 


> Suppose your product could be sold 
on credit or by a retailer who could be 
equipped to offer credit, Tide proposed 
to the Panel. Would you make every 
effort to see that such credit facilities 
were made available? Here the Panel 
was emphatic in answering yes: 79% 
would try to make credit available, 12% 
would not and the remaining 9% were 
uncertain. 

Most Panelists who answered yes feel 
that if their product could be sold on 
credit, they'd be forced by competition 
to do so—or fall behind in sales. They 
point out that by helping the retailer 
to provide credit, they also help him 
increase his sales and his profit. And 
the effect, Panelists say, would be to 
provide more people with more goods 
and therefore raise the standard of liv- 
ing even higher. As one railroad execu- 
tive put it: “Without credit this country 
would be a poor agrarian state. We 
borrowed from Europe to spur our 
industrial growth, we must borrow 
from one another to maintain it.” 


> If marketers could sell their products 
on credit, they'd do so eagerly and for 
a wide variety of reasons. John D. 
Paulus, PR director of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., calls credit “a vital part of 
our total way of doing business. Good 
credit is better than money in the bank.” 
Larry Schwartz, president of Wexton 
Co., advertising agency, feels that “cre- 
dit with control can mean prosperity 
for all. America is time-payment-con- 
scious and has been sold on instalment 
buying.” L. A. Weaver, president of 
Weaver, Inc., points out that “It takes 


Ford Motor’s Ben Donaldson: 
family assets exceed family debts 


at least two elements to make a sale: 
desire for an item and ability to buy. 
Without credit, buying desire might be 
lost forever.” 

“Tests indicate,” says Sunbeam Corp. 
vice-president W. E. Cornelius, “that 
sales can be increased tremendously by 
offering the same product, under con- 
trolled conditions, on favorable time 
payment basis. When there is no credit 
you limit purchasing ability to available 
cash.” 


> There’s little doubt that marketers 
are convinced availability of credit 
helps product sales: 95% of the Panel 
say credit directly stimulates sales; 1% 
feel this isn’t true, and 4% say it de- 
pends on other factors. Steiner & Koob 
treasurer William Steiner, for example, 
points out that credit “can open a mass 
market to products otherwise limited, 
can also make it possible to sell 
marginal markets profitably.” 

Most members of the Panel feel 
theyre unable to estimate to what 
degree the availability of credit can 
stimulate sales; the majority of those 
who are willing to estimate say that 
somewhere between 25% and 75% of 
all sales on credit can be traced directly 
to the fact that credit was available 
(63% of all new car sales in 1955, 
significantly, were instalment sales). 

W. R. Spurlock, executive director 
for merchandising of Eli Lilly & Co., 
points out that “credit increases the de- 
mand for the product; increased 
demand often lowers manufacturing 
unit cost; lower costs and lower prices 
opens up a larger segment of the mar- 
ket.” Earl Ludgin & Co. research direc- 
tor William S. Robinson puts it another 
way: “The emphasis on consumption, 
rather than on saving, plays a vital 
part in raising our living standard. 
Sound use of credit stimulates con- 
sumption — which raises production— 
which produces the means for more 
consumption.” | 


Hiram Walker's Fred L. Fisher: 
too much credit retards progress 
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The world’s biggest supermarket .. . 


Schwegmann’s key to mass retailing 


® Super-discounter John Schwegmann has a simple philosophy. 


® Give the customer what he wants under one roof—for less. 


® Here’s how Schwegmann sells $20,000,000 in goods a year. 


Ix RETAILING today it isn’t the man 
who sells a better mousetrap who suc- 
ceeds—it’s the man who sells the same 
mousetrap for less. Probably the best 
living proof of this is New Orleans 
supermarket operator John Gerald 
Schwegmann, Jr. Every week some 
40,000 customers beat a path to the 
door of Schwegmann’s two giant su- 
permarkets to buy everything from a 


$1.19 barbecued chicken to a 25¢ 
cocktail. 
Stocky, outspoken Schwegmann 


proves the adage about the low-priced 
mousetrap with statistics: his annual 
retail sales are about $20,000,000 a 
year, and Schwegmann (and his four 
partners) figure a 1.5% profit before 
taxes. Now Schwegmann is expanding 
even further, is currently building what 
will be the biggest supermarket in the 
world—the size of three football fields 
and then some. Bigness is his stock in 
trade: buying big, selling big, display- 
ing big and, above all, taking big 
whacks at retail prices. 


> The 55 fair trade injunctions cur- 
rently issued. against Schwegmann by 
brand manufacturers hardly deter him 
from his price-slashing operation. His 
creed: “I have a conscience and it says 
I shouldn’t charge any more than I 
need to charge to make a living. I feel 
my margin of profit is my own busi- 
ness.” 

The theory behind Schwegmann’s 
operation is, of course, a simple one. 
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“By mass selling, mass displaying,” 
he says, “supermarkets in the past 20 
years have been able to cut the gross 
markup from 25% to 12%. As things 
are done on a bigger and bigger scale, 
the markups go down lower and lower. 
For instance, we found in our first 
store (16,000 square feet) that our op- 
erating cost was so much per $1 sale. 
In our second store (85,000 square 
feet), we found it that much lower.” 


This is the theory behind the new 
store which, when it opens in Decem- 
ber, will encompass a whopping 190,- 
000 square feet of ground floor sales 
space alone, and will include lounges, 
a bank, barber and beauty shop, in- 
surance agency, doctor, dentist and 
oculist offices, bakery (“so the smell 
of freshly baked goods will be in the 
air’), gift shop, pet shop, shoe repair 
shop, automotive supply, men’s & 
women’s clothing department, drug- 
store, bar and restaurant as well as 
Schwegmann’s usual line of food stuffs, 
tools, liquor, toys, garden equipment 
and household wares. 


> Schwegmann’s belief—which seems 
to be well borne out—is that people 
like to market once a week and get as 
much as they can in that one trip. 
And it’s all there to be seen. “In our 
store,” says Schwegmann, “we will 
have visual contact. It will all be un- 
der one roof, the customer can see it 
all. People always need more than 
they think, and will buy if they see it. 


“And remember this,” he adds, “in 
our place the customers will open their 
pocketbooks only once.” 

Another supermarket innovation 
Schwegmann finds indispensible is the 
mass display (see cut). “For one thing,” 
he says, “you save on labor. Instead 
of the clerk going in for a case of a 
product to put on the shelf, he gets 
15 cases. On the shelves we believe 
in giving equal space to all products— 
the national brands we handle and the 
products under our own name.” 


> Schwegmann sells what he calls “se- 
lect products, which command low 
mark-ups,” under his own label: beer, 
coffee, oleomargarine, evaporated milk, 
thermometers. His beer sells at $3.29 
per 24-can case, his coffee with chic- 
ory, 59¢ a pound. 

The sandy-haired, blue-eyed retailer 
finds service to the customer unneces- 
sary, and thrives rather on making 
readily available everything the cus- 
tomer might want to buy. Two new 
features in his larger store point up 
this theory: the snack bar and cock- 
tail bar. 

Says Schwegmann: “I now consider 
the snack bar most important to a- 
supermarket. The customer can enjoy 
a cold drink or a hamburger while he 
shops or takes a break. Our hot plate 
lunch every day is always sold out by 
1:30.” (Chicken stew, with rice and 
Waldorf salad sells for 45¢; a pork 
chop luncheon for 40¢). 

“Our cocktail bar has also been a 
big success. It’s another reason they 
want to come to Schwegmann’s. We 
sell highballs—a full ounce of liquor— 
for 25¢. Old fashioneds, martinis, etc., 
go for 30¢.” Needless to say, both 
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Schwegmann’s first supermarket: bigger sales, lower mark-up 


bars, just like everything else, enjoy a 
healthy profit. 

Schwegmann’s drug and_prescrip- 
tion department, which has been the 
cause of most of the fair trade injunc- 
tions against him, is currently filling 
800 prescriptions a day. Schwegmann 
claims he can fill most of them at one- 
half to two-thirds the price usually 
charged, and still clear a good profit. 


> The 40-year-old retailer maintains 
there is no gimmick to his low prices, 
has been guided since opening his first 
supermarket in 1946 by four factors: 
unit value, expense of handling, speed 
of turnover and how well an item will 
keep. The store makes nearly three- 
quarters of its purchases direct from 
producers rather than through distribu- 
tors, which gives Schwegmann an even 
greater price-cutting advantage than 
many discount houses. 

Markups at Schwegmann’s run from 
as low as 6% on beer, soaps and break- 
fast foods (self-service items which 
move fast) to hardware, which has a 
20% markup because of breakage. The 
average markup is 10%, compared to 
15% for competition, says Schweg- 
mann. 

Schwegmann is running an anti-fair 
trade campaign second to none in the 
country, and even though the injunc- 
tions are piling up (Tide, Jan. 23, 
1953), he has an optimistic outlook. 
(Some of those injunctions bar him 
from selling below fair trade prices 
products made by Sunbeam Electric, 
Hoffman - LaRoche, Sheaffer Pen, 
Brown-Forman Distillers, Parke-Davis, 
Eli Lilly, Bristol Myers, Johnson & 
Johnson, Personal Products, Lever 
Bros., and Sterling Drug.) 

His campaign against fair trade car- 
ried him into the race for Louisiana 
State Senate, when he ran a close 
third in a field of seven, pulled more 
than any other independent candidate, 
and lost by only 517 votes to the can- 
didates backed by the two _ political 
organizations of the area. 
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> He also wages his anti-fair trade 
battle through his advertising, which 
he writes himself for local newspapers. 
On his weekly page of advertising he 
features a lecture ranging from juvenile 
delinquency to high taxes, but every 
second or third message is bound to 
be against fair trade. 

Schwegmann spends a 70-hour week 
on the job, still finds time to talk to 
civic clubs, university groups and mer- 
chandising institutes about his pet 
peeve. Here’s what he usually says. 

“In this merchandising era the 50% 
markup on the retail level is guaranteed 
by fair trade. This is not only legalized 
stealing, but short-sighted merchandis- 
ing. It’s a big mistake to think small 
volume and high prices are the way 
to make money. 


> “Fair trade fosters hypocrisy, greed 
and selfishness to the point where the 
human aspect of business is destroyed. 
... This is a new age. We are in an 
age of mass production and small prof- 
its. It applies to food as well as every- 
thing else. But someone always comes 
along and works out some way to buy 
up the surplus and jack up the prices, 
or gang up on the public with agree- 
ments to keep prices high and, conse- 
quently, the public suffers. The whole 
country suffers.” 

Will he run again? Says the mar- 
keter emphatically: “If fair trade is not 
repealed, I will run for state senator 
again.” There is currently a feeling 
of high optimism in the Schwegmann 
camp, as the Louisiana state court has 
agreed to hear an appeal on one injunc- 
tion issued against the store. “If we 
win,” says Schwegmann, “it could 
mean the end, for all practical pur- 
poses, of fair trade in Louisiana.” 

All in all, there is but one _ basic 
philosophy to the Schwegmann opera- 
tion. Says he: “My idea of waging war 
on poverty is to make it possible for 
the people to help themselves.” It is a 
philosophy that has also kept Schweg- 
mann a long way from the poorhouse. 


John G. Schwegmann, Jr. 
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How men affect supermarket buyinc 


The briefest glance around a supermarket today, and 
it’s plain enough that more & more men visit super- 
markets more & more often. But are they there as 
shoppers or merely to help carry home the bundles? 
And what about children in this premium-plagued age— 
what, if any, influence do they have on supermarket 
buying? 

To find the facts, McCall Corp. ran a study using 
a 500-member segment of the Home Testing Institute’s 
5,000-member national panel of housewives. The 
women kept diaries for one week (June 6-12, 1955) for 
virtually every supermarket product you can think of, 
reporting among other things 1) who actually bought 
each product and 2) who actually decided on the brand. 

Two highlights of this initial study (McCall’s hopes 
to pursue the subject, eventually checking who deter- 
mines appliance purchases, perhaps even automobile 
purchases): first, housewives pretty well dominate 
(though there are some surprises) supermarket buying. 
In terms of branded units purchased housewives deter- 
mined the brand for 69.4% of the units, actually bought 
73.6%. Their husbands determined the brand for 17.5% 
of the units, actually bought 17.9% of them. 

Second, the study shed some light on housewives’ 
shopping habits. For example, most (77.6%) do the 
bulk of their shopping one day a week, fill in on other 
days. Only 10% shop on a day-to-day basis, only 11% 
on ‘an alj-on-one-day basis. Most (68.6%) rely on a list 
when shopping, rather than decide at the store. And 
well over half (57%) tend to shop at more than one 
supermarket (which contradicts a new BBD&O survey 
in which 86% of 4,342 women respondents said they 
shop mainly in one particular store). 

Here are some of McCall’s more interesting findings: 
e Beer: In the purchase of beer and ale, actual buying 
is pretty well split between wife and husband, with 
the wife buying in 48% of the purchases, the husband 
43%. But when it comes to who determines the brand 
bought, the figure drops to 21.5% for the wife, shoots 
to 68.4% for the husband. 

e Soft drinks: In the case of soft drinks, wife, husband 
and children all are influential. While the wife actually 
buys most often (58.9% of purchases), the husband 
makes 22.9% of the purchases and the children 9%. 
The wife determines the brand in 51.4% of the pur- 
chases, the husband in 26.4% and the children in 15%. 
© Coffee: The wife makes 77.2% of all regular coffee 
purchases (with the husband making only 15.9%), but 
she has far less influence when it comes to deciding on 
the brand. She determines the brand in only 59.8% 
“of the purchases, while her husband determines the 
brand in 28.3%. As for instant coffee, the wife makes 
66.7% of.the purchases while the husband makes 20% 
of them. He has even more influence in determining 
instant coffee brand—making that decision in 33.3% of 
purchases, compared with his wife’s 53.4%. 

e Cigarets: When it comes to cigarets, the husband 
plainly has the say, probably because he smokes more. 
While the wife does the buying in 35.2% of purchases, 
the husband does so in 40.6%. However, in number of 
units purchases, the housewife accounts for nearly half 
while the husband’s figure stays at around 40%. That 
suggests, of course, that the housewife does the carton 
buying. As for who decides on the cigaret brand to be 
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bought, the husband does so in 49.6% of all purchases, 
while the wife does so in only 25.6%. 

e Soaps & detergents: Naturally enough, husbands 
don’t pay much attention to soap powder buying but 
they do pay attention to toilet soap buying. The wife 
buys 82.5% of all purchases of soap powders, flakes and 
powdered detergents, determines the brand bought in 
86.6% of the purchases. She also does most of the 
actual buying of toilet soaps, however, she determines 
the brand less frequently—in 69.7% of purchases, while 
the husband decides in 16.7%. 

e Drugstore items: When it comes 
remedies, adhesive tape, indigestion products, cold 
remedies and the like, men have some influence, too. 


Purchases are made largely by the wife (69.4% for her — 
compared with 20% for her husband), and she deter- — 


mines the brand in about the same ratio. 

e Dental creams & powders: While the wife makes 
76.1% of the purchases, she decides brand in 62.7%— 
with her husband deciding in 10.4% and her children 
in 16.4% of purchases. 

e Candy bars: The wife does most (67.2%) of the 
candy bar buying, with husband buying in 16.8% of 
the purchases and her children in 9%. However, she 


' 


has much less to say about the brand bought. She » 
determines the brand in 48.7% of purchases, while her — 
husband does in 13.4% of purchases and her children | 
in 24.4%. The situation is about the same for chewing | 


gum brand choices. 


e Frozen dinners: The wife buys in 71.7% of the i 
purchases, and she decides on the brand in 69.6%, with — 


her husband deciding in 15.2%. : 
e Cold cereals: While you may think children decide | 
the brand in cold cereal purchases, they do so only to — 


a scant degree—premiums or not. The wife does most | 
of the actual buying—73%, compared to 19.7% for her | 


husband and 3.5% for her children. She decides on the | 
brand in 62.4% of all purchases, with her husband © 
deciding in 16.9% of purchases and her children in — 
only 14.5%. Te 
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Monsanto Chemical Company’‘s venture in... 


The changing market for plastics 


problem. 


During World War II, when many 
materials were in critically short sup- 
ply, the plastics materials industry 
filled the breach with some remark- 
able new plastics—and promptly earned 
a reputation as a “miracle” industry. 
But now, although sales of plastics 
products continues to climb (in 1955 
consumer sales of plastic products at 
retail hit $1.8 billion, a 29% increase 
over 1954), the industry is entering 
a new phase. As Norman Anderson, 
president of The Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry*, puts it, the industry 
must now depend upon its initiative, 
marketing know-how and salesmanship 
to maintain and expand the market it 
had developed to meet wartime needs. 


The plastics industry, one of the 
few billion-dollar industries in the 
U.S, today, has chalked up a tremen- 
dous growth: from 1922 to 1955, the 
industry’s output climbed from 5,900,- 
000 lbs. to 3.6 billion Ibs. Yet despite 
a 400% production growth in only the 


HOW 
MONSANTO 
PROMOTES 
PLASTICS 
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Makers of plastic raw materials have a newly discovered 


It's the need for modern marketing techniques. 
The secret: help your customers sell to their customers. 


Here’s how Monsanto is doing just that. 


past 10 years, Anderson insists that 
plastics can no longer sit back and 
relax. “We have no props to lean on— 
only our own promotional ingenuity. 
That quality is needed to educate 
potential plastics customers about the 
excellent properties of the material.” 


> What Anderson means is that the 
plastics industry must do what steel 
(Tide—Nov. 5, 1955) and other indus- 
tries are doing: help its customers sell 
to their customers. One company in 
the plastics industry, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., is already under way with 
such a program. 

Through its plastics division, Mon- 
santo (which produces the basic plas- 
tic material, not the finished plastic 
product) is conducting an ambitious 
two-fold campaign of: 

e Expanding existing markets. By 


*The Society of the Plastics Industry is made 
up of some 1,000 companies and 2,400 individuals 
engaged in plastics in the U.S., Canada and 22 
foreign countries. 


This is a design for an experimental plastic 
“House of Tomorrow” to be built by Monsanto 
in an effort to push wider use of plastic. 


publicizing, and advertising specific 
products such as housewares or toys, 
Monsanto stimulates greater public ac- 
ceptance of (and demand for) these 
products. Part of this job involves 
molding public opinion to accept plas- 
tic products which, for one reason 
or another, don’t have widespread ac- 
ceptanice. 

e Developing new markets. By main- 
taining a complete marketing service, 
Monsanto provides the research and 
marketing guidance which uncovers 
promising new markets for Monsanto’s 
customers, the manufacturers of the 
fmished plastic products. 

Two examples point up what Mon- 
santo is doing to expand existing mar- 
kets. In toys, for instance, plastics have 
found a ready market; however, a sur- 
vey by The Society of the Plastics 
Industry showed that the manufac- 
turer’s profit margin was uncomfort- 
ably low. One way to overcome this 
is increase volume, and Monsanto em- 
barked last year on a program to in- 
crease sales volume of plastic toys. 


> Monsanto settled on a “Trip to Dis- 
neyland” jingle contest, and last June 
two Monsanto executives—plastics divi- 
sion advertising & sales promotion 
manager E. D. Kennedy and product 
promotion manager William Henderson 
—approached toy manufacturers who 
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used Monsanto’s raw materials. The 
toy makers were asked to insert jingle 
contest entry blanks in their Christ- 
mas lines; the response, both from the 
toy makers and the kids, was “terrific.” 

More than 35 manufacturers dis- 
tributed the entry blanks. The con- 
test was promoted in business publica- 
tion ads in September and October, in 
consumer magazines two weeks before 
Thanksgiving, also got plugs on child- 
ren’s television shows. Lured by five 
free trips to Disneyland, TV sets, radios 
and cameras as prizes, more than 15,- 
000,000 entries rolled in, kept judges 
working overtime to select the win- 
ners. More than anything else, the 
contest demonstrated a critical need 
for more promotional activity in the 
toy industry. 


> Another problem in expanding exist- 
ing markets involved plastic house- 
wares. When these came out on the 
market, some housewives found that 
coffee stained plastic cups, in some 
cases even melted them. Some refrig- 
erator jars cracked and split, some con- 
tainers gave off an offensive odor. 
These early problems in the immediate 
post-war years created considerable re- 
tailer and consumer apathy to plastic 
housewares, and Monsanto set out to 
eliminate any apathy still 1emaining. 

Because the quality of the plastic 
had improved, Monsanto had little 
trouble convincing the retailer that 
plastic housewares were improved. But 
convincing the consumer was Mon- 
santo’s big job. 

Kennedy is attacking the problem 
through ads in consumer magazines, 
showing the advantages of plastic 
housewares. These ads are tied in 


New “modern mosaic” designs in wall tile are 
the key in this plastic-tiled bathroom. 
“his” and “hers” wash stands are also of plastic. 
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with ads by the manufacturers of the 
houseware items; the theme is to em- 
phasize the “light & bright” aspect 
of plastic housewares. With this dou- 
ble-barrel advertising by Monsanto and 
its customers, Kennedy feels the house- 
wife can be persuaded to take a new, 
more sympathetic look at plastic house- 
wares. 


> The second phase of Monsanto’s 
two-part campaign, developing new 
markets for plastic products, naturally 
is keyed to creative product research; 
only last summer, new research labora- 
tories were opened at the plastics 
branch in Springfield (Mass.) offering 
complete facilities for exploratory re- 
search, process and product develop- 
ment, end-use and integrated research, 
and technical service. The purpose of 
the new labs, explains the division’s 
research director Harold W. Mohrman, 
is to place Monsanto “in a stronger 
position to assist customers with their 
problems and to satisfy the increasing 
demand for new and improved ma- 
terials.” 


> Of the many projects which the new 
research lab is developing, four are 
indicative of the way Monsanto is in- 
vestigating future uses for plastic: 1) 
construction of a “House of Tomorrow” 
made of plastic; 2) development of 
automobile interiors made of plastic; 
3) a study of uses of plastic pipe in 
building, irrigation, air conditioning, 
etc.; and 4) research on strikingly new 
and different wall tile designs of plas- 
tic. All four, Monsanto feels, offer a 
vast marketing potential within the 
next decade. 

Monsanto’s decision to construct a 


The plastic. 


plastic house is explained by the plas- 
tics division’s director of marketing 
R. C. Evans: “While the structural use 
of plastics . . . is increasing, we believe 
that there is enormous potential in this 
field. But the potential will not be 
realized until architects and builders 
become as familiar with plastics as 
they are with traditional materials, and 
until we in the plastics industry under- 
stand the construction industry’s meth- 
ods and objectives.” 


The Monsanto-sponsored project, in 
conjunction with Massachusetts Instit- 
ute of Technology’s architecture de- 
partment, is intended to help bring 
about the mutual understanding Evans 
wants. The progress of the project to 
date is reported in a Monsanto-spon- 
sored comprehensive report, Plastics 
in Housing, currently distributed to 
architects, builders, schools and col- 
leges, and to the general public. Allied 
with the project is a plastic house com- 
petition, sponsored by The Society of 
the Plastics Industry, aimed at develop- 
ing ideas for new uses of plastic which — 
will provide liveability, comfort, safety 
and value in construction of plastic 
houses. 


> Of more immediate interest, how- 
ever, is Monsanto’s research on use of 
plastics in automobile interiors. The 
project, conducted in collaboration 
with four Pratt Institute students who 
received grants in aid to work on it, 
has come up with a model car interior 
of plastics now on display in Detroit. 
Research so far indicates that plastics 
in car interiors promises considerable ~ 
savings in both time and labor. 


One innovation the students devised — 


More and more furniture may be of laminated! 


The pie-shaped serving trays in this) 
lazy-susan coffee table are made to fit the lap. 
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was to spray plastic foam seats with 
Ultron vinyl (which comes in a variety 
of textures and colors) instead of cov- 
ering the seats with fabric; the result 
is a saving in the time needed to make 
patterns, cut and sew fabrics. Another 
development: the students found that 
an instrument panel made of a single 
piece of plastic is considerably less ex- 
pensive than present multi-section 
panels. 


>Another promising new market for 
plastics is in plastic pipe. A Monsanto 
report reveals that the plastic pipe mar- 
ket has grown fiom 5,000,000 Ibs. a 
year in 1950 to 33,000,000 lbs. in 
1954; sales have spurted from $5,00,- 
000 in 1940 to an estimated $25,000- 
000 in 1954. This is small, of course, 
compared to the steel pipe market of 
$1 billion a year, but industry leaders 
estimate that plastic pipe sales can hit 
$90,000,000 by 1960. 

Plastic pipe has an advantage over 
metal pipe because of its resistance to 
rust, corrosion, chemical and electro- 
lytic attack, ease and economy of in- 
stallation,, long lengths and flexibility 
which eliminate some fittings, and low 
capital investment required for equip- 
ment to produce plastic pipe. But it 
also has these disadvantages: lack of 
high temperature and pressure resist- 
ance, high cost, conversion and market 
development expenses, and poor me- 
chanical strength and dimensional sta- 
bility. The biggest barrier in plastic 


pipe, however, is the establishment of 
commercial standards 
and tolerances. 

Only last month, however, The So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry and the 
National 


for dimensions 


Sanitation Foundation an- 


wall tile. 
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This living room features a different design of 
The three-dimensional effects were 
a at the Pratt Institute Design Laboratory. 


Words at work 


e It’s amazing how many of these waffles folks can eat, between compli- 


ments. 


e Delightful way to wheel a meal. 


—AUNT JEMIMA 


—AMES CART 


e A moving idea with 285 horsepower to second the motion. 


e The bacon with “GOOD MORNING?” in every slice. 


e Don’t sit back. Strike back! 


e So carefully brought up. . 


. so perfectly put up... 


—LINCOLN 


—BLACK HAWK MEATS 


—AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Just a few mountain peaks away from skiing in the Laurentians. 


—SHERATON-MT. ROYAL 


The station wagon that tops the “tote-’em” Poll! 


—FORD 
so enjoyably et up. 
—S&W VEGATABLES 


e Nothing to wear but eyeglasses. It does all the work of the finest hearing 
aid without “wiring you for sound.” 


—OTARION 


e When a man picks up this magazine, he’s relaxed and responsive. His 
feet are up and his resistance is down. 


nounced an identification program that 
will assure the public of safe, uniform 
quality in plastic pipe. Only when plas- 
tic pipe meets certain standards will it 
get the foundation’s seal of approval, 
thus determining for public health and 
water department officials, as well as 
the public, when plastic pipe can be 
used with safety. 


> Another great area for Monsanto re- 
search is wall tile, fast becoming as 
popular with do-it-yourself enthusiasts 
as floor tile. To increase the use of 
plastic wall tile (and to break away 
from the standard conception of “square 


—ESQUIRE 


by square” orthodox design), Monsanto 
has just issued a portfolio of unique 
“modern mosaic” designs featuring 
three-dimensional effects. 

As part of its research into wall tile, 
Monsanto had Dun & Bradstreet con- 
duct a study which revealed certain 
market characteristics and consumer 
acceptance of plastic wall tile. It 
showed, for example, that a major ob- 
jective of the plastic wall tile industry 
should be concentration on new de- 
signs and sales promotion. Another 
sidelight: the market for plastic wall 
tile in kitchens is “wide open” for some 
intelligent and timely merchandising. 


Colorful plastic instrument panels and flexible 
map holders are only a few of the possibilities 
for plastic in an quto’s interior, 
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Sara Lee: premium pricing pays off 


Sara Lee baked goods are now national, thanks to freezing. 


Yet the Chicago company’s products are all premium-priced. 


e 
e 
® Sara Lee says the key to its success is a quality product. 
e 


But some smart marketing ideas also help sales. 


Owner & operator of a successful 
bake shop in Chicago’s north side, 
Charles W. Lubin, in the mid-1940’s 
began experimenting with premium- 
priced baked goods, advertising them 
to the entire Chicago market. Recalls 
Lubin: “I was nearly laughed out of 
my own kitchen. The baking industry 
claimed that the consumer wouldn’t 
buy such expensive products, no mat- 
ter how fine the ingredients.” By 1950 
Lubin had put in his display case a 
new cream cheese cake, selling for 
79¢, almost twice the price of existing 
ones. The product went over despite 
the price, and in 1951 Lubin organ- 
ized the Kitchens of Sara Lee (named 
after his only child) with his cream 
cheese cake its first product. By last 
September Lubin was a _ national 
marketer. 

Lubin, who develops every recipe 
himself, attributes Sara Lee’s imme- 
diate success (first year sales: $400,- 
000) to “quality of product, attractive 
packaging, high turnover made _pos- 
sible by strong advertising and _pres- 
tige.” In the next two years sales of 
Lubin’s cheese cake soared to over 


$3,000,000 (and he introduced coffee 
and pound cakes). But all this time, 
Lubin claims, he had no intention of 
nationally marketing his products.* 

In April, 1953, a friend from Texas 
persuaded Lubin to ship him a case of 
frozen cheese cake for test marketing 
(no cooking is required; you simply let 
the cake defrost). It went over so well, 
Lubin quickly moved into his present 
(but now inadequate) 35,000-square- 
foot plant, appointed Edward M. Wit- 
tigschlager frozen foods sales manager, 
William Manahan country fresh sales 
manager and Jack Zuckerman city fresh 
sales manager. The national push be- 
gan. 
> Lubin sums up his idea this way: 
“Sara Lee offers the housewife a fresh 
or frozen quality baked product. This 
is a whole new trend—that is, the house- 
wife is now able to purchase our baked 
products in a grocery store. She doesn’t 
have to make a special trip to the bakery 
for bakery goods.” 

Lubin divided his sales program into 


*However, a few years ago he “leased” the Sara 
Lee name to a ew York City baker, later 
canceled the franchise when his quality standards 
were not met. 


Sara Lee’s Lubin: People will pay for quality. 
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three parts: city sales—that is, metro- 
politan Chicago; country fresh sales~- 
markets within 300 miles of Chicago, 
such as Cleveland, Cincinnati, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
etc., all within overnight shipment from 
Chicago, and finally, the frozen food 
markets—those markets requiring longer 
shipping time and consequently the 
freezing of Sara Lee products to main- 
tain their freshness. 

City and country fresh sales are 
made directly to both chain grocery 
operators, such as A&P, Kroger, Jewel 
(Sara Lee’s first big outlet in Chicago), 
National, and independent grocery op- 
erators by the factory sales force of 
city sales manager Zuckerman and 
country fresh sales manager Manahan. 

Lubin claims sales in these territories 
are greater than in the frozen fresh 
markets because the products are — 
“spread out in display, don’t have to 
be stacked within the confines of a 
freezer display chest.” He thinks, how- 
ever, that “within a short time this 
problem should be licked,” as freezer 
manufacturers come up with larger and 
more efficient chests and store oper- 
ators provide both more display and 
storage space for frozen foods. 


> For Sara Lee’s frozen food distribu- 
tion, Lubin uses three factory regional 
sales managers who call on and sell to 
21 frozen food brokers. These brokers 
of course, have their own sales staffs — 
who call on and sell to dealers. With 
his three sales forces hammering away, — 
and with his plant working on a 24- | 
hour, five-day shift turning out over — 
450,000 cakes every week, Lubin saw 
his products in most major markets for ~ 
the first time last September. While — 
attributing this to the “hard-working © 
sales forces,” Lubin also claims Sara 
Lee’s “product quality, hard-driving ad- | { 
vertising and unique packaging played | 
equally important roles.” 
Lubin takes almost fanatical pride 
in the quality of his products. It isn’t 
uncommon to see him walking down 
the lines in the factory watching, sam- | 
pling the various mixtures and oc | 
casionally rejecting a batch for not, 
having enough butter, chocolate, ete. 
(Sara Lee is the world’s largest user | 
of cream cheese; in 1955 it used over 
1,000,000 pounds of butter.) | 
All ad copy drives home the quality 
theme: “Only Sara Lee Tastes So} 
Good.” Further, the ad push is intense: 
to herald the arrival of the new Sara/ 
Lee Chocolate Cake (price: 89¢) inj 
New York City, Sara Lee bought 66 
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Some people 
have both the mood and the money 


... and they’re a large, ever-increasing group who have 
earned more time for themselves and more money 
to spend on it than any major group has ever had before! 


And how do they use this time and money? 

The biggest single answer is ‘‘sports’”. . . both relaxed 
and active, playing and watching. Even their 

houses and their clothes reflect the sports influence. 


To virtually any advertiser these are “‘best customers.” 
They’re style setters . . . whose tastes have 

dictated the design of automobiles . . . who created 
the need for shopping centers . . . who are 

the advance guard of the $32 billion leisure market. 


Right at the heart of their interests, and occupying 

a good share of their time, is SPORTS ILLUSTRATED... 
the one magazine which brings authority and 

fine writing to a colorful and vigorous part of life. 


We suggest that this is the proper background 

for your advertising. We suggest that these 600,000 
families with both the mood and the money are the 

best audience you're likely to find in a month of Sundays. 
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... media plans 

must stem from 
all-inclusive marketing 
considerations. .. 


“Advertising strategy and media plans must stem directly from 
all-inclusive marketing considerations. Strategic advertising de- 
cisions—including not only media selection but copy-policy 
and advertising themes, size of budgets, timing, etc.—necessarily 
are based on the fullest possible understanding of the com- 
petitive situation, consumer attitudes, gross profit, and all 


other relevant knowledge of the market. 


“These factors are all interdependent, and I think Tide is 
performing a real service to advertising in emphasizing the 
need for making advertising, even more than in the past, an 


integral part of marketing.” 


CLARENCE E. ELDRIDGE 
MARKETING CONSULTANT 
CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 


| OF A SERIES OF STATEMENTS BY MARKETING MANAGEMENT SUBSCRIBERS TO TIDE 


ASIZING THE IMPORTANCE OF TOTAL MARKETING STRATEGY TO MEDIA SELECTION 


e 
lished as a service to the industry by Tide . . . the magazine of marketing strategy 


en. ae 


the WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 
By Dorothy Diamond ® 


Ready-to-drive cars? 


To the list of complaints that 
have been aired by automobile 
dealers before a Congressional 
committee, this column would like 
to add a complaint of its own. The 
rapid pace at which cars are being 
assembled in Detroit means that 
they roll off the line with defects 
that are minor but nevertheless 
irritating. I have also 
heard of some rather 
major defects such as a 
cracked steering wheel 
that took months to re- 
place and leaky wind- 
shields that resulted in 
ruined upholstery (it 
was also eventually re- 
placed). 

As one _ housewife 
said to me: “Well, 
what does it matter as 
long as they fix it?” 
But it does matter when free pick- 
up and delivery service are only a 
nostalgic memory, when it’s a long 
drive to the nearest dealer and 
when it takes considerable per- 
suasion to get the repairs made. 

Since women are_ increasingly 
responsible for chauffeuring the 
car for service, maybe the claim 
that a car has been meticulously 
inspected and comes “ready-to- 
drive” could be used as a selling 
point. Admittedly this would not 
be as potent as comfort, style and 
safety, but it might exert enough 
appeal among women to be the 
deciding factor in a choice be- 
tween two makes. 
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Lipstick aids 


As a result of some trips to cos- 
metic counters, I have decided that 
buying the right shade of lipstick 
is not as easy as it should be. 
Colors are so numerous, and the 
names change so often, that sales- 
girls find it difficult to keep track 
of them. To compensate for this 
inadequacy, manufacturers should 
provide more aids at the point-of- 
purchase. Two suggestions: a 
color chart of the line (sounds ob- 
vious but is far from prevalent) 
and a kit of sample lipsticks, since 
many women want to test color 
and consistency. 


Push-button directory 
An ingenious device that over- 


comes a major annoyance of self- 
service shopping has recently been 
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installed, so I’ve been told, in an 
East Orange (N.J.) supermarket. 
If perplexed as to the whereabouts 
of a product, a woman merely 
presses a button on the Storecast 
Magic Lantern (installed by the 
Storecast Corp. of America) and a 
disembodied voice from a loud 
speaker directs her where to go. 
A trifle eerie at first, but a won- 
derful idea. 

The automatic direc- 
tory, which functions 
as an “electronic host- 
ess, costs about 
$1,000 — considerably 
less than the upkeep 
for a human hostess. 
In addition to dispens- 
ing information on 70 
product categories, the 
machine tells where 
services like check- 
cashing and bottle re- 
turns may be found 
and, if compensation has been ar- 
ranged, utters commercials for 
specific brands. 

This is an excellent way to solve 
the shoppers usual problem of 
finding desired products. 

Five-and-dimes and department 
stores—please copy! 


! wonder why... 


® The plastic place mats now be- 
ing sold are overloaded with elabo- 
rate decorations which make them 
incompatible with patterned china. 
I vote for a return of the plain but 
practical kind once widely avail- 
able. : 

e So many gas stations refrain 
from putting signs on highways 
giving motorists advance notice of 
their presence. Seems to me that 
a lot of business is lost because 
motorists are understandably afraid 
to stop short when they suddenly 
find themselves parallel to a sta- 
tion. 

e The Bon Ami rip-off top has not 
been adopted by the food indus- 
try. I think that this simple and 
highly satisfactory closure would 
answer the objections perennially 
raised against the packaging of 
bread crumbs and spices. 

e Plastic bags for pre-packaged 
produce are fastened with stubborn 
wire bands which are ruinous to a 
manicure and usually mean that 
the bag must be slit to get at the 
contents. As a consequence, one of 
the great advantages of pre-packag- 
ing (having a container that will be 
useful for storage at home) is lost. 


full-page newspaper ads, over 900 spot 
radio-television announcements, plus 
outdoor (all via Cunningham & Walsh, 
Chicago). The future looks bright. 
Other Sara Lee products, introduced 
in New York only last May, now ex- 
ceed $185,000 a month in retail sales. 


> At present Lubin can’t go into any 
more markets than Chicago and New 
York with his chocolate cake because 
demand is so great. With his $100,000 
ad push in New York, “the largest in 
the history of frozen food for one mar- 
ket,” and with another $500,000 going 
into newspaper, radio, television and 
outdoor in his other markets, plus the 
$25,000 he’s spending to repaint his 
fleet of 50 trucks in Chicago so that 
they match Sara Lee’s outdoor adver- 
tising, Lubin believes he’s creating an 
ever-growing market. 

Known as a perfectionist, Lubin isn’t 
content to stop with advertising to get 
his “quality” story across. Having 
pioneered, with the help of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. (now Ekco-Alcoa), the foil 
package with Pliofilm top for his cheese 
cake in 1951, Lubin can be credited 
with starting a packaging revolution 
among his baking company competi- 
tors.* 


> Lubin credits himself with still an- 
other packaging “first.” When the 
chocolate cake was introduced, “many 
people, both dealers and consumers, 


a i ee 


were startled to see our octagonal- — 


shaped package.” He says the reason is 
“obvious.” 


the consumer has an “automatic” cut- 
ting or slicing guide, and no one 


gets “skimped” as equal portions are 


With an eight-sided cake, 


simple to obtain. Too, although Lubin — 


doesn’t mention it, eight slices of this 


cake turn out to be larger-than-average d 
servings—thus the cake is consumed — 


faster. 


000 mark, it would appear that another — 
Lubin characteristic, stubbornness, has 
paid off. From time to time, Lubin 
receives reports of dealers selling his 


products over the advertised prices. He 


finds himself with both the comfortable 
feeling of knowing he’s right in be- 
lieving people will pay for quality and 


the uncomfortable feeling that it might : 
outrage other dealers and consumers. — 


With 1955 sales breaking the $5,000,- ( 


—_, 


ll 


Pe 
- 
> 
‘ 
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To counteract this, Lubin tries to en- — 
force rigid price controls. He relies 


heavily on his regional sales managers — 


and brokers to keep an eye on the — 


situation, calling to his attention any 


dealer over-pricing. When this occurs, — 


the dealer, claims Lubin, is imme- 


diately dropped. Says he: “It’s almost 
like fair trade in reverse.” | 


against two companies using virtually the same 
container with almost the identical Pliofilm tops — 
Lubin says he pioneered. 


{ 
} 
1 


4 
a 
*Currently Lubin has two lawsuits pending — 


To 


sell more where more is sold 


eo if’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


| Rustic — but not much Buying Power 


hes a long time between sales where the mail boxes are 
few and far between. But the stores in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia are jammed every day with 
customers with the greatest buying power — to the tune 
of % of the nation’s Drug sales, % of Food sales, % of 
Furniture and Appliance sales, and more than % of 
total U. S. Apparel sales. Your sales pyramid in these 
three great markets that account for nearly % of all 


Rotogravure ¢ Colorgravure 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Here’s concentrated Buying Power 


U. S. retail sales, when you concentrate your effort in 
FIRST 3 MARKETS. 

General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, 
Radio and TV family coverage thins out in these super- 
sales areas. Only FIRST 3 MARKETS is especially 
geared to deliver a solid 62% family coverage in 
America’s three top markets. To make your advertising 
sell more where more is sold...it’s FIRST 3 FIRST. 


Circulation in excess of 6 Million. 


New York Sunday News 
Coloroto Magazine 

Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Magazine 

Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
“Today” Magazine 


New York 17,N.Y. News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., VAnderbilt 6-4894 ¢ Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946 * Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli .. . 


A new kind of marketing agency 


® It has a thorough knowledge of marketing. 


© |t refuses to provide routine marketing services. 


© |t devotes complete effort to creating ads. 


A FEW steps down that looks like an 
alley off San Francisco’s Kearny Street 
is perhaps one of the most unusual 
advertising agencies in America. It has 
the curious name of Guild, Bascom & 
Bonfigli, only five accounts, operates 
exclusively in the food field, and spends 
80% of all billings in television. It also 
has a reputation for resigning accounts 
and turning down offers and has what 
may be the most effective solicitation 
method in the business. 

This anomaly in the agency business 
is run and inspired by its three princi- 
pals: Walter Guild, its president and 
accomplished duck and trouble-shooter; 
David Bascom, its board chairman, crea- 


tive head and the only man in America 
who ever caught a trout with a marsh- 
mallow smeared with Skippy peanut 
butter, and Dante Bonfigli (pronounced 
bone-feelie), its executive vice-presi- 
dent, art director and expert golfer. 


> The combined efforts of this very 
oddly-assorted group result in a highly 
successful, seven-year-old agency bill- 
ing about $8,000,000 a year. Their 
success is perhaps better measured by 
their account solicitation method, which 
usually involves a complete campaign 
plan and a film of two or three of their 
clients telling why the prospect should 
retain Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli. 


Agencymen Guild, Bascom and Bonfigli: the secret is 
to watch your competitors and always do the opposite 
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Three of the agency’s five accounts 

are national, four of them spend most 

of their money in television, and all of 

them are indebted to the agency for a 

marketing concept that is not common 
to agencies but perhaps should be. For 
Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli is indeed a 
marketing agency in spite of the fact 
that it has no plans board as such, no 
research director, no merchandising de- 
partment, no home economist, no public 
relations director, and no_ publicity | 
' 


chief. 


> Instead of being a throw-back to 
earlier advertising agency days, how- 
ever, Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli might 

be said to be something of a forerunner 

of the modern marketing agency. First, 

it?s quite possible that other agencies 
will begin specializing in industry cate- 
gories as Guild, Bascom does in food. 
Second, and more important, the small, 
medium-size and perhaps even some of 

the large agencies will become market- 

ing agencies in the same sense, that is, 
completely informed of the marketing 
problems and policies of their clients 
and tailoring the advertising to fit those 
problems and policies, but not attempt- 

ing to do the actual marketing other 
than the creation of advertising. 

Guild, Bascom operates entirely on 
that principle with all its clients: Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc., and Foremost’s 
Golden State Division; Skippy Peanut 
Butter Division of the Best Foods, Ince.; 
Regal Pale Brewing Co.; the Ralston 
Purina Co. (for Rice Chex, Wheat Chex, 
Ry Krisp, regular and instant Ralston), 
and Harry and David Orchards (which 
the agency handles on a fee basis). The 
agency’s record for them is startling. 

For example, it got Ralston Purina’s 
consumer products after a west coast 
test for Ry Krisp that increased sales in 
that area by 30% in just 60 days; 
Golden State registered a 17-18% sales 
gain (about $17,000,000) within a year 
after Guild, Bascom took over, and it 
helped bring Skippy Peanut Butter from 
a really negligible factor in the field to 
its present position of having 30-40% 
of the total U.S. peanut butter market. — 


> The advertising techniques the 
agency uses to score sales gains such as 
these are, to say the least, highly un- 
usual. Walter Guild’s philosophy is 
simply to “do the opposite of your com- 
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Pulls Heavy 
Reader Response 


ENTER OUR 
CONTEST 


rona | Advertisers competing for customers score high with Better Living’s big, 


COVER BABY 


responsive audience. At home and at the point of sale, Better Living appeals to 
women’s special interests . . . stimulates reader action. For instance, more than 42,000 
readers asked to enter the recent “Cover Baby Contest.” Other thousands tried 

their hands at designing kitchens and playrooms . . . and vied for the title of 

“Mrs. America.” Here’s further evidence of the pulling power advertisers 

win every month in America’s self service magazine. 


2,000,000 women buy BETTER LIVING 


at independent super markets every month 


@ 8 
The Officially Endorsed 
Magazine of the 
Super Market Institute 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York * MUrray Hill 6-4600 

919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois ° SUperior 7-3790 

Blanchard-Nichols, Inc., 111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. » Phone YUkon 6-6341 
Blanchard-Nichols, Inc., 633 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. « Phone DUnkirk 8-6134 
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SELLING TO INDUSTRY 


By John Sasso 


How vulnerable are you? 


We just came across a copy of 
a most interesting talk on proxy 
contests, given by J. Handly 
Wright at a recent public relations 
conference. In addition to analyz- 
ing the background of proxy fights 
and the factors that make such 
fights successes or failures, Wright 
discussed why and how such fights 
can be stopped before they start. 
Perhaps you can get a copy: we 
don’t know for sure but 
write the Public Rela- 
tions Society of Amer- 


ica, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York. 
Anyway, the point 


we are trying to get 
to is that informative 
“public relations” ad- 
vertising in the right 
media can be mighty 
helpful in getting man- 
agement’s story across 
to stockholders — sub- 
jected to a barrage of half-truths 
by proxy-grabbers. Really good 
ads (not the backslapping me, my- 
self, and I type) could tell the 
company facts about cash assets, 
undervalued stock, hidden assets 
if any, diversification, merger pos- 
sibilities, purchases, sales, and 
earnings. 

No matter how good the ads 
are, though, they'll be ineffective 
unless the problem is anticipated 
sufficiently in advance. Replying 
to a guy after he accuses you au- 
tomatically puts you on the de- 
fensive — ie., “have you stopped 
beating your wife?” 

If any of our readers have used 
“public relations” advertising in 
proxy battles, we'd like to see 
samples and get some of the rea- 
soning behind the campaign. 


Significant quote 


“Tt is a little odd that public re- 
lations men who emphasize the 
plus factor in public relations ad- 
vertising, can switch about and say 
that advertising agencies have no 
business in public relations. After 
all, an advertising agency merely 
has to hire good public relations 
counsel and marry the two fields 
for its clients. 

“In several instances, the public 
relations people who have been 
most critical of advertising agen- 
cies entering their territory are 
themselves guilty of trying to 
cover every type of ‘relations’ 
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known and unknown in an effort to 
garner clients.”—Publicity Record, 
Feb. 27, 1956. Amen. 


Time well spent 


Many industrial companies, at 
the beginning of an advertising 
program, get the executive vice- 
president and the sales vice-presi- 
dent into the planning act, quibble 
a bit about costs, and then casu- 
ally turn the rest of the year’s job 
over to the ad mana- 
ger and his agency. 
Other companies don’t 
even do that much; 
they just ask for the 
“budget” to approve or 
disapprove. 

We know of one 
company, though, with 
enough sense to recog- 
nize the importance of 
well-integrated promo- 
tion. It has set up a 
schedule of regular 
monthly meetings in which the 
executive and sales vice-presidents, 
merchandising expert, advertis- 
ing manager, and agency adver- 
tising and publicity men all sit 
in. Granted such meetings are 
time-consuming, but they serve 
many useful purposes: 1) they get 
management into the promotion 
picture and thus give executives a 
better appreciation of its impor- 
tance; 2) they help the ad manager 
and the agency to stay on the 
right promotional beam and _ to 
vary promotional impact as the 
sales picture changes; 3) they give 
of topside counsel beforehand, thus 
eliminating a good amount of 
second-guessing; and 4) they pre- 
sent everybody with the oppor- 
tunity of getting immediate deci- 
sions and quick action on knotty 
problems. These are a few of the 
more important advantages; there 
are many others. 


Disadvantages? Sure. Such meet- 
ings take precious time. They may 
interfere with traveling and golfing. 
If not handled by a strong chair- 
man with a planned agenda they 
can get windy and argumentative. 
But they represent a good way to 
solve some of the problems of the 
often-neglected ad manager. 


With many industrial ad budgets 
running into six figures, doesn’t it 
make sense that topside know 
something about what goes on, 
and contribute to the efficient use 
of such promotional expenditures? 


petitors,” and the result when handled 
by the agency’s copy genius, Dace 
Bascom, is frequently startling and 
always different. Wheat Chex is ad- 
vertised as a cereal for adults (“the 
cereal made on purpose for grownups, 
including precocious husbands and 
masterful children”) in direct contrast 
to the usual pitch for children almost 
all other cereals make. Similarly, Rals- 
ton is dropping (at the agency’s sugges- 
tion) all premiums, simply because all 
other cereals, thinks Guild, have gone 
overboard on the them (on Ralston 
packages: Look, Ma! No premiums). 

Bascom’s flair for the unusual copy 
twist has also resulted in such memora- 
ble slogans as Regal’s “One of Ameri- 
ca’s two great beers,” which nets the 
company an average of 200 letters a 
month asking for the name of the other 
beer (a question it doesn’t answer), and 
the simple, but effective, “If you like 
peanuts, you'll like Skippy.” 

The agency’s philosophy of “being 
different” extends into almost every 
aspects of its operation. Even though 
it spends 80% of its billings in television 
(for such shows as “Robert Q. Lewis” 
for Ralston and “You Asked for It” 
for Skippy), it dislikes using televi- 
sion announcers for its commercials. 
Instead, it searches night clubs for en- 
tertainers to do its commercials, usually 
with considerable success (such as Lee 
Goodman who does the amusing and 
effective commercials on _ Ralston’s 
“Ethel and Albert” show). 


> The same instinct to be different 
extends to account solicitations, which 
are made, not by the agency, but by 
its clients. For example, in the wide 
open competition for Regal, the pres- 
entation consisted mostly of a film of 
clients telling why they liked Guild, 
Bascom & Bonfigli, plus an hour's 
appearance by Skippy general manager 
Jerome Rosefield before the Regal 
board, also explaining why Regal 
should retain Guild, Bascom. 

Such tactics are pretty hard to resist 
and the agency seldom misses when it 
goes after an account (a recent excep- 
tion: S&W Fine Foods, which passed 
up Guild, Bascom for Honig-Cooper 
Co.) Walter Guild steadfastly maintains 
that the agency doesn’t want more than 
10 accounts ever, but that there is no 
limit on billing. It seems likely that he 
will stick to the food limitation and the 
requirement that any new account must 
be a big one and receptive to unusual 
advertising concepts, but it’s more 


doubtful that he will stick to the limit | 
of 10 when and if the number 11 is | 


offered. One good reason: it’s a risky 


situation to be handling such a small 


OO, 


te oe 


Shed. cece 


number of million-dollar-plus accounts. | 


One defection and the agency would be 


over-staffed and possibly over-extended. 
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FAMILY 
WEEKLY 


Bandwagon Years! 


Last year brought all-time highs in adver- 
tising linage to many magazines, but the 
syndicated Sunday magazines chalked up 
the biggest gains by far. Their combined 
advertising pages went ahead 26 percent for 
*55 over ’54—and more and more advertisers 
are joining up this year. 


This gain is all the more remarkable 
because it comes on top of ten big years, 
during which the advertising revenue and 
number of markets of the syndicated Sunday 
magazines have nearly tripled. The reason is 
clear. Each year more advertisers learn that 


ADVERTISERS: When checking the syndicated Sunday field, be sure to have UP-TO-THE-MINUTE facts and figures. 
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syndicated Sunday magazines move mer- 
chandise at low cost .. . and move it fast. 
Now there is a major trend to the Sunday 
field that no one who is interested in build- 
ing distribution and sales can ignore, 


This trend brought PARADE a 21.4% 
gain in advertising pages for 1955... largest 
of the big three. PARADE bought in combina- 
tion with any other syndicated Sunday mag- 
azine gives advertisers more major markets, 
with less duplication—and at much lower 
cost. That’s why so many Sunday magazine 
advertisers buildtheir schedules around PARADE. 


Percent Gain in Advertising Pages 


1955 5.1954 


26% 


7.2% 


4 Major Women’s 


4 Syndicated 7 
Magazines 


Sunday Magazines Magazines 


A statement by 


parade 


with a salute to American Weekly, This Week and Family Weekly 


ol 


First results of its revamped marketing strategy . . . 


Bissell’s sales shoot 


® The 80-year-old carpet sweeper manufacturer hit a sales snag. 


© It changed everything from product and price to ad strategy. 


® Here are the results so far—plus Bissell’s future plans. 


Tus was the venerable (80-year-old) 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company’s 
problem: sales were increasing each 
year, but at an ever slower rate—the 
percentage increase had dipped from 
1947’s 8% to 4% by the end of 1953. 

Bissell took the dilemma by the 
horns, instructed its advertising agency 
N. W. Ayer & Son, to survey both 
appliance dealers and housewives to 
find out what was wrong. “We knew 
something was needed to get more 
sales, that what we had been doing 
was wrong,” says advertising manager 
P. W. Nickel, “but we didn’t know 
what was right.” 

Bissell, of course, is far & away the 
big name (and only consumer adver- 
tiser) in the carpet sweeper business 
(followed by E. R. Wagner Co., Mil- 
waukee, and Modern Carpet Sweeper 
Co., Brooklyn). What happens to it, 
happens to the industry—and vice versa. 


> N. W. Ayer’s survey, one of the most 
interesting of recent years, suggested 
that the housewife was simply no 


a2 


Bissell Company's P. W. Nickel and Melville 


longer interested in carpet sweepers. 
She had decided that the vacuum 
cleaner had replaced it as a housekeep- 
tool. Feeling that the vacuum cleaner 
had replaced the sweeper, she found it 
hard to believe that the sweeper could 
be of any real help to her. 

Equally important, the housewife no 
longer interested in carpet sweepers, no 
longer read Bissell’s carpet sweeper ads. 
“Each time she thumbed to one of our 
ads,” says adman Nickel, “she quickly 
flipped right on past it.” Armed with 
such facts, Bissell revamped its entire 
marketing strategy. 

Young marketing director Melville R. 
Bissell III (he’s now 35 and Bissell 
president) was pretty sure of a market: 
“There are about 40,000,000 dwelling 
units in the U.S. all with carpets, but 
only about half of them have carpet 
sweepers.” Revamping the marketing 
strategy began with the product which 
was redesigned and repriced. Instead 
of seven models, Bissell now sells four, 
ranging in price from $14.95 to $8.95. 
The line was cut largely because house- 


i 


R. Bissell Ill spark new marketing strategy 


up 13% 


wives found seven models too many to 
choose from and dealers found them 
too many to display. 


> Interestingly, Bissell’s new line was 
priced roughly 12% higher for distribu- 
tors and dealers (15% for consumers), 
with the idea, Mel Bissell admits 
frankly, of sinking the extra money into 
more advertising. Thus, 1955’s ad 
budget hit $600,000—up from 1954’s 
$400,000—every nickel in network TV. 

Adman Nickel explains that by 
switching to network television and by 
using some of its “well-known person- 
alities,” Bissell hoped to force the 
housewife to notice carpet sweeper ads. 
During 1955, Bissell ran 118 announce- 
ments on NBC-TV’s Today and Home 
Shows, featuring Dave Garroway and 
Arlene Francis, respectively. Both Gar- 
roway and Miss Francis (whom Bissell 
still sponsors) actually demonstrate the 
sweepers, point out that Bissell sweep- 
ers “save time, save work, save rugs.” 

Indirectly, but plainly enough, copy 
suggests that housewives need both a 
vacuum cleaner and a carpet sweeper 
—the vacuum cleaner for heavy-duty 
work, the carpet sweeper for “fast pick- 
up” of dirt on carpets such as footprints, 
breadcrumbs, etc. 


> Bissell’s strategy is evidently working. 
For 1955, the company scored a sales 
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Marketing vice-president W. B. Rose 


increase of 13%, compared with its 4% 
sales increase for 1953. Bissell expects 
to do much better this year—for two 
reasons. First, it has supplemented 
network television with spot. Second, 
it has started a heavy merchandising 
campaign to help its 350 distributors 
and 25,000 hardware, furniture, depart- 
ment and variety store dealers. 

Marketing vice-president William B. 
Rose, who replaced Mel Bissell in the 
job when Bissell became president, says 
there'll be five special promotions this 
year. The first, Spring Cleaning, breaks 
in April, followed by Mother’s Day, 
June Bride, Fall and Christmas Clean- 
Up. Explains Rose: in each campaign 
‘Bissell will “suggest” the right “recipe” 
for the “ideal cleaning closet.” 


_ > Bissell’s closet will contain such 
cleaning products as a General Electric 
» vacuum cleaner, Johnson’s Stride, O’Ce- 
‘dar’s furniture polish, plus Bissell’s new 
stand-up sweeper display—the latter, of 
_ course, the most prominently displayed. 
- “We'll tell the housewife,” says Rose, 
“that the carpet sweeper is another 
housekeeping tool, just as important as 
her broom, vacuum cleaner, polishes. 
Bissell, of course, is one of the 
nation’s staunchest fair traders—manag- 
ing to maintain its prices even in dis- 
count houses (thanks to prompt & 
vigorous prosecution of price-cutters). 
The big reason for its discount house 
“success though, is its $8.95 sweeper, 
which was brought out to give dis- 
counters (and any other retailers) a 
“price leader.” 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


By Lester Leber ® 


Look-twice pictures 


To win their war for the reader’s 
attention, an increasing number of 
advertisers are using art-with-a- 
gimmick. The main _ illustration 
shows the product plus an element 
calculated to make you pause and 
figure it out. 

Chevrolet shows a couple driv- 
ing a car with a motorcycle cop 
immediately in front. 
Why? Theyre on the 
way to a maternity hos- 
pital and can make 
good use of the car’s 
“quick and nimble 
ways.” Esso features a 
man lighting his ciga- 
rette and a woman 
applying lipstick. 
What’s that got to do 
with oil? Copy explains 
that waxes developed 
by Esso Research went 
into the match stick ‘and the lip- 
stick. Royal illustrates a type- 
writer with a piece of candy on the 
keyboard. How come? The candy 
weighs 2 ounces, which is enough 
to depress one key. 

More whimsy enters the picture 
for Seamprufe Lingerie and Amer- 
ica’s Independent Power Compa- 
nies. The former shows a gal with 
one stocking down around her 
ankles. She forgot her garter in 
the excitement of seeing herself in 
a new slip. The latter shows even 
more sloppiness with a cartoon 
treatment of “Modern family minus 
electricity.” Among other things 
Pop needs a shave and has no ice 
cubes in his drink. Junior is dirty 
because there’s no electric washer. 
Mom’s hair is scraggly because she 
can’t use a dryer. 

This technique is a logical ex- 
tension of the Stopper headline. 
It challenges the reader to explain 
a situation to himself. 


Two ingredients of 
the spectacular 


More and more has the company 
seeking to make a deep impression 
come to rely on the “spectacular.” 
First medium to use this term was 
outdoor advertising and latest is 
television. In neither case does it 
mean size alone. To be a spec- 
tacular (as I understand the term) 
a sign must not only be large, but 
it must have special effects such 
as waterfalls, smoke or animation. 
A broadcast must not only be 90 
minutes, but must have an unu- 


usually large talent budget. 

Magazines have not yet em- 
ployed the term . . . but well they 
might to signify three or more con- 
secutive pages plus a gimmick. 

Double spreads are no longer 
startling. Current issue of one 
weekly carries spreads from State 
Farm Mutual, TWA, General Mo- 
tors, Guide Headlamps and Rexall. 
Another weekly boasts Studebaker, 
American Standard, 
Fisher Body, Penn Mu- 
tual, Pontiac, Pall 
Mall, Mercury, Repub- 
lic Steel, Ford Trucks 
and Borg-Warner. 

So you can’t expect 
to be in a class by 
yourself just because 
you buy two facing 
pages. Three-page 
units such as Crest’s 
opening announcement 
(Tide—March 10) will 
some day be as frequent as spreads 
are today. The search will then 
be for unusual effects like Mer- 
cury’s three-page-wide  gatefold, 
RCA Victor’s split-sheet technique 
of turning two pages into six, and, 
most recently, Dutch Boy Paints 
stitching a 7 x 3% color card into 
the binding between the first two 
pages of a six-page insertion. 


Pipe dream for a 
promising market 


It’s good to see some of the pipe 
tobaccos using large space again. 
Kentucky Club is announcing its 
Annual Derby Day Contest with 
full pages in two colors. Model is 
offering to refund money if you 
don’t agree it’s the best you ever 
smoked. Holiday features its blend 
of five different tobaccos. 

These three brands are made by 
companies whose chief interest lies 
in pipe tobacco. But where are 
the giants? American Tobacco, 
R. J. Reynolds, Philip Morris, 
Brown & Williamson, Liggett & 
Meyers, Lorillard? These compa- 
nies own the industry’s leading pipe 
tobacco brands but have over- 
riding interests in cigarets. 

They are neglecting an impor- 
tant field. If they devote a fair 
share of attention and funds to 
packaged tobacco, they will re- 
vitalize the whole business and 
reap the lion’s share of increased 
sales. We wonder how long it wil] 
take them to recognize this po- 
tential. 
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The Evening Paper Angelenos Prefer... 


TO COME HOME WITH! 


seommnnaniny 


‘Sunset 
i EDITIOR g 


EXPRESS 


This newspaper with more 

than 40,000* MORE Net Paid 
Daily Circulation than the second 
evening paper, is the most 
popular, widely-read evening 
newspaper in Western America. 


That’s why we say... 


x 


In the Even;,. <== 


Los Angeles reads the HERALD-EXPRESS 


. ° ° ° e 9° 
“Largest Evening Circulation in Western America 
*Based upon cemparison of figures for 
quarter ending September 30, 1955, from 
A. B. C, Publisher's Statements for the 
6 wala: ending that date and subject 
to audit, 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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ADVERTISING FORECAST 


\ 


MARCH 15, 1956 


Action Soon 


on Bait 
Advertising: 


~ What's Behind 
be That A&P 
. Antitrust Suit: 


* March 24, 1956 


After years of giving little more than lip service to the need for eliminating 
“bait advertising” on radio & TV, it appears that advertisers and these two 
media will finally be forced to take action. 


Federal Communications Commissioner George C. McConnaughey has warned 
the radio & TV industry and its advertisers that unless they start policing 
themselves, the government is liable to take over the job. And the Federal 
Trade Commission’s Lowell B. Mason is ready to ask Congress for $1,000,000 for 
federal monitoring of all radio & TV programs. 


Since FCC doesn’t deal directly with the advertisers, it’s powerless to take action 
against misleading advertising—except, perhaps, not to renew the licenses of 
stations which fail to rule out bait ads. Since FCC is naturally hesitant to do 
this, and since FTC can and does deal with the advertisers, any legal action is 
more likely to come through FTC. 


Both the National Assn. of Radio & TV Broadcasters and the Better Business 
Bureau have codes of ethics which are frequently violated by radio & TV 
stations. Both organizations, anxious to avoid legislation which would smack 
of censorship, still find themselves lacking any means of enforcing their codes. 


The most effective action so far is through state laws. Eight states have already 
stiffened their laws to include bait advertising measures. Latest was Pennsyl- 
vania, which last fortnight added to its penal code a stiff sentence for’ adver- 
tisers who advertise fraudulently. 


In New York City, where bait advertising has always been prevalent, Brooklyn 
District Attorney Edward S. Silver has started what may set a pattern for other 
U.S. cities: Silver has set up a monitoring system in his own police headquarters, 
warns that bait advertisers can expect prompt prosecution. 


You can expect both radio & TV stations, and legitimate advertisers (who, 
incidentally, are fortunately in the majority) to take drastic steps—and soon. 


That antitrust suit by two Chicago wholesale grocers and 23 food retailers 
against A&P, Woman’s Day and three food corporations—Morton, Hunt and 
General Foods—could be a real headache for the store magazine and A&P. 


The suit boils down to this: the plaintiffs contend that A&P, which operates as 
both wholesaler and retailer, has developed and maintained Woman’s Day for 
the purpose of increasing store traffic and obtaining within their retail stores 
a “captive audience” of ultimate consumers and claim, consequently, that the 
magazine is a competitive advertising and publicity device maintained by A&P. 


The three food corporations are heavy advertisers in Woman’s Day. The 
plaintiffs maintain they have not been offered similar opportunity for adver~ 
tising allowances by these advertisers. The grocers seek a permanent injunction 
to keep the food makers from further Woman’s Day advertising, as well as 
$3,000,000 in damages. 
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(Advertising Forecast continued) 


One unanswered question remains: why was the suit filed now when the A&P- 
Woman’s Day arrangement has existed for so many years. 


For the troubled store books—all four, Better Living, Everywoman’s, Family 
Circle and Woman’s Day, last year fell below 1954 in both ad pages and linage— 
the suit, won or lost, could discourage advertisers’ interest further. For A&P, it’s 
another antitrust suit which, should A&P lose, could lead other small grocers to 
instigate similar action throughout the U.S. 


Outlook is Arnold Bernhard & Company’s Value Line Report, which reports on investment 
Optimistic prospects in various industries, takes a decidedly optimistic view of the printing 
wd hdd M An and publishing industry in its current report. : 


for Magazines: 
Value Line predicts a 10% increase in both advertising linage and revenue in 


1956 over 1955, bases its estimate on a close correlation between advertising 
revenue and consumer non-durable expenditures. When non-durable sales drop, 
says Value Line, advertising goes up. Since the study foresees a slight dip in the 
economy later this year, it predicts increased magazine advertising. 


Even if linage doesn’t rise, says Value Line, revenue gains are almost inevitable 
because of the 5-7% rate hikes effected by several major magazines at the end 
of 1955. 


Expenditures Advertising in farm publications continues to climb healthily. 


in Farm Books Total expenditures in 1955 in the 39 farm books covered in Farm Publication 
Still Climbing: Reports shows a record high of $54,000,000, almost $1,000,000 better than 1954. 


Top three advertisers in farm publications were heavy farm equipment manu- 
facturers. General Motors was again number one farm advertiser with a 1955 
expenditure of almost $2,500,000; Ford Motor Co. was second with $1,400,000; 
third was International Harvester Co. with about $1,000,000. 


Broken down by category, agricultural products was the top industry, accounting 
for total expenditures of $19,000,000 (compared to 1954’s $17,700,000). Second 
biggest was automotive ($10,000,000), followed by construction ($4,400,000), food 
& food products ($3,300,000) and household equipment ($2,600,000). 


A New U.S. After four years, Russians will again be able to buy an American magazine on 
Ma gazine for Russian newsstands. 


Russians: The first monthly issue of America Illustrated is slated for July publication, | 
won't carry any advertising, at least for the present. The U.S. Information Agency __ 
will publish the new magazine in West Berlin and ship 70,000 copies a month 
into the Soviet Union, 20,000 for distribution to top Soviet leaders and 50,000 
for sale. 


Russian censorship and_ restrictions caused the discontinuation of the old a 
magazine Amerika in 1952. The USSR agreed last December to America 
Illustrated, an uncensored, lively profile of life in the U.S. 


The Information Agency plans to translate into Russian articles already published _ 
in U.S. consumer magazines, to reduce publishing expenses and show Russians _ 
what Americans are reading. : 
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Why not start at the top? 


Others are tame by comparison. New York has 
more television families, with more effective 
buying income and more retail sales, than the neat 
two markets combined. 

And one television station dwarfs the rest. 
WCBS-TV has more viewers day and night than 
any other station. With WCBS-TV alone, you reach 


more customers than with far more expensive 


WCBS-TV COVERAGE (27 counties) 
Population 15,866,400 

Families 4,810,900 

Retail Sales $19,278,506,000 

Effective Buying Income $32,156,700,000 
Effective Buying Income Per Family $6,684 
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combinations of several stations in smaller 
markets. One electrical appliance manufacturer, 
for example, started on WCBS-TV and in just a 
few months increased his sales 70%! With some 
of his profits from New York he expanded into 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles before the year was 
up, and into 8 more areas the next season! 

It pays to start at the top in television—on the 
Number One Station in the Number One market. 


WCBS-TV 


Channel 2— New York 

CBS Owned 
Represented by CBS Television 
Spot Sales 
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MAGAZINES 


National 
advertising 
for 
January, 


1956, 
was up 


13.5% 


over 
January, 


1953 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


NEWSPAPERS 


NETWORK TELEVISION 


OUTDOOR FARM PUBLICATIONS 


National ad volume rise continues in 1956 


One is a revision of the business publication Index by 
J. K. Lasser & Co., a re-examination of the sample 
which results in only minor changes in business pub- 


One of the amazing—and comforting—factors about 
advertising today is its vitality. Business, sales, the 
economy may fluctuate up or down—but national ad- 
vertising volume continues to climb steadily to new 
peaks. 

January, 1956, was no exception to this rule. The 
Tide Adevrtising Index, prepared by K. Lasser & 


Co., shows 1956’s first month better than 13% above* 


the comparable month a year ago. And following the 
usual pattern, all six major measurable media reported 
volume gains—some substantial, some minor. 

Network television, which usually sets the pace in 
volume increases, took a back seat in January to both 
magazines and newspapers. Thanks to the calendar, all 
weekly magazines had five issues in January, resulting 
in a 20.9% increase over 1955’s January. The rise in 
Index points was from 87.2 to 105.4. 

Newspapers enjoyed a hearty increase of 17% over 
the comparable month last year, a gain in Index points 
from 132.7 to 153.3. The increase is credited mainly to 
a whopping 37.4% upswing in general linage—auto- 
motive linage, usually the big gainer, was up only 7.5%. 

Television, however, was not far behind. Network 
TV racked up, in January, almost a 16% increase over 
the same month in 1955, an Index point rise from 314.8 
to 365.0. Other media, for the same period, reported 
these gains: 

e Business publications continued their steady growth, 
shot up almost 10% from 156.0 Index points to 171.4. 
¢ Outdoor showed an admirable jump of 6%, up from 
115.0 Index points to 121.9. 

e Farm publications registered a small but significant 
rise, a 3.5% increase from 87.4 Index points to 90.5. 

Added up and averaged out, the national adver- 
tising Index rating climbed to 159.9, compared to 140.9 
for the same month a year ago. 

This report of the Tide Index includes two changes. 


& 


lication Indexes from June through November. This 
revision changes the cumulative figure for 1955 slightly, 
from 182 to 180.7. 

The other change involves the month-to-month 
report. Because these are raw figures and tend to 
be influenced considerably by seasonal factors, 
starting this month Tide will offer Index figures for 
three months, to point up any significant trends. 

Index figures for network radio are not included in 
these reports, since Publishers Information Bureau no 
longer reports them, due to complicated and changing 
radio rates. A rough estimate is included in the na- 
tional advertising Index to maintain consistency. 

All Index figures are based on a ratio of 100 equal 
to 1947-1958 average. The exception is television, 
where 100 equals the 1951 average. 


THREE-MONTH TREND 


Jan. Dec. 
1956 1955 


. 159.9. 

155.3. 
. 105.4. 
. 365.0. 


Nov. 
1955 


163.0. .219.2 
148.7. .223.4 
.140.3..195.4 
369.9. .365.1 


National Advertising. . 


Newspapers 


General Magazines. . . 


Network Television. .. 
Outdoor 121.9.. .122.5..159.4 
.171.4. .151.0. .205.1 


5.. 86.1..120.1 


Business Publications . 


Farm Publications 
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An estimated 45 million viewers 
watched Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
masterpiece, Richard III, on the 
afternoon of March 11th. 

It was the largest audience ever 

to watch a theatrical event on 


television during the daytime. 


Reasra III was Shakespeare, 


and three hours long— 

an unprecedented form of 
television entertainment. 

Its triumph again demonstrates 

a simple truth: fine entertainment 


always finds an audience. 


Exciting things are 
happening on 


NBC 


TELEVISION 


a service of 


i) 


vertisement 


geo e 
of 


.qterest to you in (393 
shopping centers _ 


ACB Newspaper Research Service 
brings you every advertisement 
you want to see that is published 
in daily or Sunday newspapers of 
the United States. You may have 
this service in complete tabulated 
and summarized report form; or 
you may make up your own reports 
from the full-page tearsheets we 
furnish you. 


With ACB Research Service, you 
know exactly what is being ad- 
vertised by your dealers; or your 
competitor’s dealers; or the content 
and extent of releases by com- 
petitors in national advertising. 


ACB shows above how you can 
buy these services by markets; but 
you can order by your sales terri- 
tories; or even single towns. You 
may take these services continu- 
ously, or periodically. 


ACB Services are among the most 
useful tools in merchandising and 
distribution. They are so flexible 
that you can get exactly what you 
want in coverage—and in duration. 
Send today for catalog. 


Send for ACB’s Catalog. 48 pages. 
Describes each of ACB’s 14 Research 
Services. Gives many case histories; 
cost of service, or method of estimat- 
ing; complete directory of dailies; 

. S. Census of retail stores. It’s 
free! Ask for it today. 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. * New York 16 
18S. Michigan Ave. * Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. * Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. * Memphis 3 
51 First St. »° San Francisco 5 
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EBB & FLOW 


A lesson for marketers 


Many marketers make it a regular 
practice to complain about the extent 
of government intervention into busi- 
ness. Yet these same marketers, when 
faced with an obvious need for chang- 
ing a particlar business practice, hesi- 
tate to move until forced by threat of 
government intervention. The result is 
usually the airing of some dirty linen. 

We're thinking particularly of the 
automobile industry. Dealers have been 
crying for several years now that cer- 
tain phases of the factory-dealer fran- 
chise agreement are unfair, yet automo- 
bile manufacturers put off any changes. 
The public has known for some time 
that it was paying freight-eest-equal to 
shipment from Detroit when the car 
might have been assembled only a few 
miles away, yet auto makers did noth- 
ing about eliminating “phantom freight” 
charges. Auto makers were well aware 
that certain dealers were employing un- 
ethical and misleading advertising, yet 
no really strong steps were taken to 
eliminate it. 

But as soon as the government 
stepped into the picture, as soon as a 
Congressional committee looked into 
these practices, auto makers moved 
fast. Certainly they knew they would 
have to correct these marketing prac- 
tices sooner or later, but possible legis- 
lation had to provide the stimulus. 

The automobile industry has come in 
for extensive criticism, probably much 


zy put Mr. Zopnick’s letter up here; when I bend down to ‘Z’ 
I pop my nylons.” 


ie 


of it undeserved, thanks to its procras- 
tination. Now that dealers have some- 
what of a more equitable franchise 
agreement, now that phantom freight is 
gone and now that unethical and mis- 
leading advertising is on its way out in 
the auto industry, auto makers can 
concentrate all their attention where it 
belongs—on product improvement and 
sales. 

It was an expensive lesson, but one 
all of us might remember. 


Another look at automation 


Last issue we discussed briefly in 
these columns the subject of automa- 
tion and its effect upon marketing. One 
expert has claimed that there'll be a 
need to “automate” marketing as far as 
possible. Another questioned this, and 
said it would have the effect of 
“destroying” the retailer. 

Now another prominent executive has 
entered the controversy. Dr. E. W. 
Engstrom, senior executive  vice- 
president of Radio Corp. of America, 
said in a speech in Toronto that mar- 
keting will have to be adjusted to a 
constant flow of goods and services in- 
stead of today’s practice of adjusting 
production to sales. 

Dr. Engstrom also made the point 
that the high productivity which auto- 
mation brings can become a liability 
when the consumer isn’t interested in 
buying. This, in essence, is what we 
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consider to be the real challenge of 
automation. Keeping consumer buying 
interest high may require some radical 
changes in marketing concepts and may 
result, as many marketers fear, in some 
segments of the distribution system 
falling by the wayside. 

This is unfortunate, but progress isn’t 
always easy. The real consideration has 
to be the majority; we feel an “auto- 
mated” production system and an “auto- 
mated” marketing system will ulti- 
mately raise everyone’s standard of 
living and will bolster the economy at 
the same time. The only question is, 
can marketing meet the challenge? 


A point for packaging 


One of the things that constantly 
intrigues us is the packaging turmoil 
the liquor industry is going through. 
That’s why we were particularly inter- 
ested in a study of holiday package 
sales reported by Package Store Man- 
agement. 

If there is any doubt left about 
decanters and pre-wraps of liquor, this 
study should eliminate that doubt com- 
pletely. Holiday liquor sales were excel- 
lent last year, thanks mostly to decan- 
ters and pre-wraps. Here are some of 
the interesting statistics the study 
turned up: 

e Decanters accounted for an average 
of 17.2% of all holiday liquor business. 
e Decanters accounted for 5.7% of all 
1955 liquor sales. 

e Pre-wrapped merchandise was re- 
sponsible for 12.1% of all December, 
1955, liquor volume. 

© 42.7% of all liquor dealers prefer 
regular liquor bottles pre-wrapped. 

e Another 27.4% would like to see 
decanters pre-wrapped. 

Obviously, this means that decanters 
and pre-wraps are here to stay in the 
liquor business. We wonder, though, 
whether this isn’t a weathervane for 
some other product fields. Perhaps some 
other industries — frozen food holiday 
packages, for example—could devise a 
decanter to boost sales. We think such 
a marketing move might be worth 
looking into. 


An early bird 


After many years in business, market- 
ers can be excused if they forget a few 
of the adages they learned in their 
youth. One of these, we think, is the 
old saw about the early bird and the 
worm. 

As an example, we'd like to tell you 
a story about one company that got up 
early enough to bring about a real 
coup. It seems that a short time ago, 
the mayor of Birmingham (Ala.) de- 
clared February 26-March 3 “National 


ACB begins 37th year for 
daily newspaper industry 


ACB has for years performed a 
service for the nation’s news- 
papers, namely to make certain 
each national advertiser in the 
newspapers gets a proof-of-inser- 
tion of his advertisements. In 
doing this job well, ACB has re- 
moved the manual labor and the 
irritation and delays in checking 
newspaper advertising that pio- 
neers in advertising can easily 
recall. It is now easy for an ad- 
vertising agency to handle a heavy 
newspaper schedule. 

The city-by-city ‘flexibility’? of 
newspaper advertising allows adver- 
tisers to pin-point the more respon- 
sive markets ...to use the retailers 
favorite media—newspapers... todo 
a closer job of timing... to employ 
the local authority and immediacy of 
the newspapers. 

Since all business is local—so are 
the newspapers. ACB has for years 
beenreconstructing for merchandisers, 
the widely varying newspaper adver- 
tising in the nation’s 1,393 localities. 
Thus, merchandisers get a sharp co- 
herent picture of this $2 billion annual 
newspaper advertising expenditure 
with all details of what their own and 
competitive dealers are doing as well 
as thru the medium of various Re- 
search Services. 

ACB Newspaper Research Services are 
made possible only because of the co- 
operation of over 1600 Dailies in using 
ACB to distribute their checking copies 
as a direct help to agencies and their ad- 
vertisers. 

These Newspaper Research Services 
for merchandisers are discussed further 
in our column on the opposite page. 


ACB furnishes a complete, accurate & dependable service 


See opposite page for listing 
of ACB Service Offices 


“ADVERTISING 
CHECKING BUREAU 
se 
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Fifty-Fourth in a Series 


Don E. 


Ahrens 


Gen. Mer., Cadillac Motor Car Div. 
General Motors Corp. 


LIKE MOST 
‘Newsworthy 


Nothing Week” as a sort of protest 
against promotional weeks such as 


National Pickle Wart Week and 
National Kidney Plaster Week. 
The item was small, but it did 


squeeze onto front pages in many cities. 
And when Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration’s Barrett Division saw it, it 
pounced upon the item as a real pro- 
motional opportunity. To Barrett roof- 
ers in Birmingham, the company rushed 
handbills inviting Birmingham residents 
to celebrate National Nothing Week, to 
change Do It Yourself to Do Nothing 
Yourself. The handbill invited the 
recipient to call a Barrett roofer for 
roof inspection or repairs, suggested 
that home owners “lay that hammer 
down” and let an experienced roofer 
do the job. 

While it’s too early yet to report any 
concrete results, we would be willing 
to bet that the handbill produced a 
sales increase and, if nothing else made 
residents aware that Barrett roofers 
were eager for their roofing business. 
This early bird succeeded in turning 
“nothing” into something. 


A word on creativity 


It’s always been axiomatic that if 
you were creative, you either starved 


as a novelist or grew fat as an adman- 
Certainly advertising, of all the ele- 
ments of marketing, is considered the 
most creative. 

Yet need this be true? Is creativity 
limited to advertising, or should every 
phase of marketing require imagina- 
tion? Last fortnight, before the Phar- 
maceutical Advertising Club in New 
York City, Lee H. Bristol, Jr., Bristol- 
Myers products division ad manager, 
made some meaningful comments on 
just this subject. 

Bristol raised two points on which, 
he said, everyone should agree: 1) no 
matter how tight our economy be- 
comes, there is one shortage we cannot 
afford to put up with in our business— 
the shortage of ideas; and 2) that cre- 
ativity in selling goods and services 
cannot be limited solely to the so-called 
agency “creative departments,” art and 
copy. 

Creativity, said Bristol, “ought prop- 
erly to be a part of every phase of 
marketing today. The brand manager 
crusading for better packaging, the 
sales executive seeking new. ways to get 
retail cooperation, or the account ex- 
ecutive analyzing survey results for 
clues to better marketing strategy—in 
all these operations, for example, cre- 
ativity ought properly to play an im- 


BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 
MR. AHRENS’ 
LATEST 
BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 

IS BY 


Yean Raeburn 


Photographers to the Business Executive 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17—PL 3-1882 


Denones by Raymond Loewy 
Produced for 
CANADA DRY 
BY 


MEYERCORD 


The New Canada Dry 
DECAL WINDOW VALANCE PROGRAM 


A decal store window valance program carries 
your message directly to the point of sale—and 
the advertising space is yours without cost. 
Designed by Raymond Loewy, this new 
Meyercord-produced decal program includes 
pictorials of seven Canada Dry products, an 
ample selection of store privilege panels, with 
strong emphasis on the new Canada Dry shield. 
The new decal valance program ties in with 
Canada Dry’s truck signs and other advertising 
media. Whether your requirements call for a 
simple spot window decal sign or a full fledged 
decal window valance program ... get the 
full story on Meyercord’s complete art, creative, 
engineering and production facilities. 


"ADvisor” Book FREE 


There’s no cost or obliga- 
tion to get the full facts 
about Meyercord Decal 
Service and facilities. Send 
for the Meyercord “AD- 
visor’’ book... just 
request it on your com- 
pany letterhead. Drop us 
a note today! 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 


DEPT. P-205 
5323 WEST LAKE ST. 
‘CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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Metropolitan OAKLAND 


Largest Population Cente 
in Northern California 


covered only by the OAKLAND TRIBUNE 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND: (Alameda County), with a popula. 


tion increase of 15% since 1950, now leads Metropolitan San Francisec 
* ) 
POPULATION JULY 1, 1955 (San Francisco County) by more than 57,000... and this is only the 
METROPOLITAN beginning. Here’s Why: 
9 A 4 L A AY a) ® Strategic mainland location . . . with ample room for expan- 
(ALAMEDA COUNTY) sion (733 square miles) . 
852,700 
® Transportation hub of the west... by rail, truck, sea and air. 
METROPOLITAN 
SAN FRA N CISCO ® Ideal climate for industry and living (Average temperature: 
(S. F. COUNTY) Summer 62.3, Winter 50.6). 
794,900 
ngaeeteeinee hg SAG victa Reach the thousands of able-to-buy families in this great and grow: 


: ing market through the newspaper they read. 


CIRCULATION (A.B.C.) SEPT. 30, 1955...DAILY, 196,044 SUNDAY, 215,600 
CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES INCLUDING SUNDAY MAGAZINE SECTION 


MORE TIME TO 


CONSUME 


IN THE LAND 


REACH THIS 
26 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET! 


If it’s in SUNRISE it’s for the SOUTH! 
Tap this region of high income 
where retail sales are rising faster 
than national average. 


® Send for SUNRISE Newsletter 
and Reader Survey. Get all the 
facts on REGIONALITY! 


SUVRISE 


MAGAZINE OF 


SOUTHERN LIVING 
1424 Fourth St. S., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


portant role just as creativity does in 
the agency art and copy departments.” 

Bristol offered several examples. The 
first message he reads every morning 
as he “sleepwalks” to the 7:49 is a “No 
Smoking—not even Winstons” sign on 
the commuting train. In Saks, he 
added, there are telephones near every 
exit—for customers leaving the store 
who happen to remember an item they 
meant to get. Kroger stores in Detroit, 
said Bristol, are featuring a unit con- 
taining two steaks marked “His & 
Hers.” The larger steak is “His,” the 
smaller “Hers.” His final example was 
Campbell Soup Company’s soup-on- 
the-rocks campaign. 

Bristol’s point is well taken. How- 
ever, we'd like to add that all this talk 
about creative marketing must include 
some consideration of judgment. One 
of the problems in “Brainstorming”— 
the now-popular practice of tossing off 
a flood of ideas—is separating the 
wheat from the chaff. The creative 
boys may come up with a long list of 
ideas, but it’s still the experienced and 
perhaps not-so-creative executive who 
culls the good ideas from the bad ones. 

Creativity is important in marketing, 
but so is evaluation. After every brain- 
storm, just as after every tornado, some- 
body must dispose of the debris. 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


A few bouquets 


To these marketers, for these market- 
ing moves, a few bouquets: 


e Shuron Optical Co. of Geneva (N.Y.) 
deserves an accolade for its series of 
ads in Satevepost urging eye care. It’s 
a precedent that, we hope, will encour- 
age other manufacturers in the industry 
to follow suit. 


e The Long Island Railroad rates at 
least a rose or two for the recognition 
given to a regular commuter for 6742 
years (he was allowed to ride in the 
locomotive, then treated to breakfast 
with the road’s president). This isn’t 
new, of course, but whenever it’s done 
it indicates that a railroad’s heart, if 
not its timetable, is in the right place. 


e Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane gets a handful of posies for fol- 
lowing its customer wherever they go 
to provide added service. The broker- 
age house has inaugurated an invest- 
ment information center in New York’s 
Grand Central Station where up-to-the 
minute financial news and security mar- 
keting data is always available. 


e Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Co. rates a king-size bouquet for its 
booklet, Dragonry, Ltd. It’s without 
doubt the best example in some time 
of how to tell a complicated story in 
an entertaining and understandable 
manner. 


Hatta Yoom 


@ Just 3 minutes from New York City’s 
Grand Central Terminal and con- 
veniently neor to the Fifth Avenue 
shopping district, the Lexington is 
centrally located. Its 801 outside 
rooms are all equipped with com- 
bination tub and shower bath, 
circulating ice water, full-length 
mirror, 4-station radio. Television. 
‘New York's Friendly Hotel” 


Able! Lexinglon 


Near the United Nations 
LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


“I give up... let’s just call it what | 
the client calls it...” 
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THE SAME 


BUT DIFFERENT 


% The Director of our Overseas-Division Raimund Schulz in charge 
of work in behalf of our American clients, will be at the 1956 
International Meeting of Advertising Agency Leaders, and the 
8th International Meeting of the International Advertisers 
Association 23rd of April through 4th of May, and will be glad 
to meet you. Please write to our office in Germany, or have a 
message for him at the Convention. 
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How often you have heard it said by 
one of the millions of Americans who 
have lived in Germany during the last 
ten years: “It's the same! - same 
kitchens and bathrooms, same auto 


freeways and apartment houses!” 


Well... same enough so that your 
best product may be welcomed by 
50,000,000 people - — but different 
enough so that you must use the 
services of a firm that knows 
how to merchandise and advertise 


in this market: 


Brose of Germany 


Meee vy, BROSE GMBH. GERMANY’S FINEST ADVERTISING AGENCY 
24 Freiherr-vom-Stein-Strasse, Frankfurt/Main - Cable Address: Brosehaus Frankfurtmain - Int. Telex: 041 1719 
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CASE MEEUSL = PRODUCE 


The Rutabaga 
and Avocado Set 
Never Had It So Good! 


For 3!/2 years now, they‘ve had their very 


own radio program—5 minutes every 
morning on KBIG Catalina, devoted by 
the 23 Von’s Grocery Company super- 
markets of Greater Los Angeles to glam- 
highlight- 


. suggesting new ways 


orizing fruits and vegetables . . . 
ing their history . . 
to use them... telling both good and bad 


points of supply and price. 


HOMEMAKERS NEWS has won 
awards from the Advertising 
Association of the West; Radio 
Advertising Bureau RADIO 
GETS RESULTS contest; and 
Los Angeles Advertising Wom- 


Results: 


en, for creative excellence. 


Item sales tests pay off con- 
Mushrooms mush- 
roomed 32!/%, asparagus 
21%. Gift bags hidden under 


checkstands, and given only to customers 


sistently. 


(ymreauararamierss 
TAINO, 


‘-whe mentioned hearing it offered on 
KBIG, “sold out’ 25,000 in a few days. 


HOMEMAKERS NEWS, renewed by Von’s 
for its 4th straight year, typifies the cre- 
ativity of KBIG. Other 5-minute news fea- 
tures can be tailor-made for sponsors who 
‘want something besides saturation spots. 


Your KBIG or Weed account executive can 
show you topnotch results with either 


technique. 


KBIG 


The Catalina Station 
10,000 Watts 


ON YOUR 
DIAL 


JOHN POOLE BROADCASTING CO. 


6540 Sunset Bivd,. Los Angeles 28, California 
Telephone: HO/lywood 3-3205 


Nat. Rep. WEED and Company 
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LETTERS 


Radio in outdoor 


Sirs: 

The Ebb & Flow item “Radio stations 
miss a bet” in the February 25 Tide cer- 
tainly mirrors my own experiences of 
frustration and exasperation in trying to 
keep tuned to radio stations on long trips. 
On several occasions I have made a mental 
note to discuss this matter with some of 
my friends in the radio business to find 
out why they are overlooking’an inexpen- 
sive, yet potentially valuable advertising 
opportunity. Not only would outdoor signs 
be helpful to those motorists who habit- 
ually listen to their car radios, but could 
also be helpful in encouraging the others 
to turn on their radios. In addition, they 
would help build recognition and prestige 
for the stations. 

I am writing to the managers of radio 
stations in this area, calling attention to 
this advertising opportunity by telling 
them of my reaction, and the reactio) 
expressed by the letter in Tide. 

Walter T. Ahearn 
Assistant State Forester 
State Commission of Forestry 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Safety belts 
Sirs: 

We have heartily enjoyed the recent 
February eleventh Tide article on our 
automobile safety belt program. 

Because we are dealing with a product 
which comprises what we and most safety 
leaders today feel is the greatest single. 
supplement to accident prevention, we 
sincerely believe such an article acts also as 
a public service. 

There is an inaccuracy included in the 
article, however, which I know you would 
want to know about: 

We are not shooting for a total of five 
or six hundred dealers—rather five or six 
hundred jobbers. Actually, at present we 
have some five or six thousand dealers who 
in the automotive business buy through a 
jobber system. 

W. V. Dunn 
Sales manager 
Automotive Safety Division 
Hickok Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, New York 


Gregg’s elegy 
Sirs: 


I read with interest and a little dismay 
your article on Bluebook’s demise in the 
Feb. 11 issue. 

It prodded my ego a little, I must ad- 
mit, to be ranked with “college professors, 
professional men, and the like,’ and I 
prefer to read that interpretation into it. 

It is sad to see the magazine folding 
after fifty years, and especially sad to 
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total net paid 


circulation 
(Dec. 31, 1955 ABC) 
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WHAT’S MORE, the 1,152,497 

Elks are mature men with 

incomes well above the na- 

tional average. They give 
preference to products ad- 
vertised in their magazine. 


THE MAGAZINE 


New York 
Detroit 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
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ALL UNDER 
ONE BIG ROOF 


AUTOMATIC AND 
HAND INSERTING 


MULTIGRAPHING 
AND OFFSET 


PREMIUM MAILING 
CONTEST JUDGING 
ASSEMBLING SALES KITS 


Client roster includes: Colgate- 
Palmolive Company, Esquire 
Magazine, Hoffman Publica- 
tions, Lever Brothers, Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc., National Bis- 
cuit Company, Reporter Pub- 
lications and many other 
leading advertisers and 
agencies. 


CORPORATION 
Extra Service... Dependability... 
Quality...at No Extra Cost 
Write for brochure 
250 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
25th Year of Service * GRamercy 7-8500 


locate your 
product in 


VENDING! 


AUTOMATIC vending opens important 

new channels of distribution without di- 

verting or disturbing your present dis- 

tribution set-up . . . brings your product 

| into closer touch with the ultimate con- 

| sumer - . . operates as the ideal sampling 
method! 


a 

i , WE HAVE over 19 years’ experience 
| serving the vending industry and offer 
you the advantage of our specialized 
knowledge to help fit your product into 
this rapidly expanding market. 


“~~ + 


Among our accounts .. . 
AMERICAN CHICLE CO., Adams gum, 
Dentyne, Chiclets, Beemans. 
APCO, INC., leading vending machine 
manufacturers. 

N.A.M.A., official organization of the 
vending industry, 
PEPSI-COLA CO., sales promotion cam- 
paigns. 

TENCO, INC., roasters of instant coffee. 
Plus 50-odd manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of vending machines and vendible 

products. 


de-perri advertising, inc. 
141 E, 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4980 
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Consult with us concerning your share 
of the vending market at no obligation. 


see it zoom away in only two short years 
after an editorial change. 

Any magazine (like any other media of 
entertainment), stands or falls on the 
amount of interest for the readers it has. 
As I see it, Bluebook existed for 48 years 
on its small circulation. The newsstand 
price has stayed the same, but all produc- 
tion costs go up. Where can this loss 
be absorbed? In its advertising space, if 
it has any. Bluebook didn’t have any. 
It was not an advertiser’s magazine. Edi- 
torial costs can be cut only to a point. 
The only thing that could possibly be cut 
is author’s payments. Bluebook did not 
cut, but neither could it raise its pay- 
ments in proportion to the other maga- 
zines. 

At the same time, scores of magazines 
were spawned when publishers made the 
great discovery that men could read. In 
this upsurge of fresh advertising space, 
Bluebook was still the limited circulation 
magazine. In the new magazines, some 
fairly good, but most trash, advertising 
could hit almost every male reader from 
highbrow to simian. Bluebook was left 
in the snow surrounded by wolves. The 
editorial change for more general reading 
was too late. It could no longer pay the 
prices it had to, in order to get fiction 
and articles to compete with True, Ar- 
gosy, or Esquire, where it had formerly 
ranked in quality, or close thereabouts. 
In the do-or-die attempt to attract ad- 
vertisers, they passed it by. 

When the time comes for the reading 
public to insist on quality, if that time ever 
comes, 90% of the men’s magazines will 
die off. Then, perhaps, we can look for 
the phoenix. 

Andrew Gregg 
Madison, Wis. 


Any takers? 


Sirs: 

Blushingly we do want to thank you 
for the “orchids” recently tossed our way 
in connection with the TV piece promot- 
ing the House & Garden Color Program. 
It isn’t often that we on this end of the 
game have a piece of-work referred to as 
“ingenious.” 

Your complaint that it didn’t explain 
the Color Program was partly justified. 
However, we had preceded this mailing 
with many that did just that. Actually 
the primary purpose of this piece was 
to get agency men and their clients to 
visit the new House & Garden Color Gal- 
lery. And J just can’t believe that the 
ad business has changed to that extent 
when an ad executive won't take time out 
to have a beautiful, tall, colorful young 
lady personally guide him through a truly 
eye-opening exhibit. 

The phone number again—Lexington 
29-7500 . . . the girl’s name—Miss Jean 
Dallessio. Shall she expect your call? 

Burton Zelner 
Promotion Director 
House & Garden 
New York City 


(continued on page 70) 


Say! One 
brand of facial 
tissue does 65% of 
the business 
in Minnesota * 


Its as | 
always sau... 
the way to boost 
drug sales in the 
Upper Midwest 
is with the 
Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune 


Only 4 cities in the United States have Sunday 
newspapers with larger circulations than the 


Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


625,000 


in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
western Wisconsin 


*based on Minnesota Homemaker Survey #4, 
available from the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


Ad leaders are readers— 


of Tide, of course! 


INDUSTRIAL HEART 
OF THE TRI-STATE AREA 


316,000 watts of V. Ht. F. power 

BASIC 
WHTN-TV “ssc 
Greater Huntington Theatre Corp. 
Huntington, W. Va. ** Huntington 3-0185 
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CANADA'S No. 1 Test Market 


The London Free Press 


@ A PURE MARKET 

London is a one paper market unaffected by the circulation of out- 
side newspapers. This market is covered by 9 editions daily which 
offers wide opportunity for testing rural or urban markets separately. 


@ A CO-OPERATIVE MEDIUM 

Through the co-operative advertising department of the London 
Free Press, you may add a “crispness” to your test campaign by 
stock checks, dealer tie-in advertising, sales promotion support and 
split-runs. 


Bank note 


Sirs: 

Tch! Tch! 

With all you know, you don’t know the 
difference between a savings & loan assn. 
and a bank! (viz., page 41, February 25, 
1956, Tide.) 

For your information a savings & loan 
takes no deposits, is a co-operative and 
members own shares. A bank is the only 
organization which under the law can use 
the word “bank” and take deposits. 

Banks pay income taxes. Savings & 
loans, being co-operatives, don’t. 

C. B. Axford 


Editor 
American Banker 
New York City 

Actually, Woman’s Viewpoint Col- 
umnist Dorothy Diamond should have 
used the term Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. However, for the 
sake of clarity Mrs. Diamond changed 
to the word bank, which she felt 
would mean more to the majority of 
Tide readers, and thereby fell into a 
technical error. As Mr. Axford points 
out, a Savings & Loan Association 
does not take deposits. However, it 
does solicit accounts. Correction noted. 


—Ed. 


@ CANADA'S SEVENTH MARKET 

Whether it be for a test campaign or as part of your national effort, 
the London Free Press is the only medium completely covering 
Canada’s Seventh Market. Look first to this economical medium for 
results! 


Stoppers 


e Advice for a girl in love with a 
much younger man 
—CARPET INSTITUTE 


Ontario’s Largest Daily Newspaper 


Circulation Outside Toronto 


94,436 — Publisher's Statement, March 31st, 1955 e Is your playroom a washout? 


—BENDIX 


e Diagnosis: two bones and one 
budget broken 
—PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 


London 


Ontario e For an easier life, weigh this 


hat (Yes, you heard right) 
—ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


e What is it that has 2 eyes, 2 ears, 
a nose and a soul-satisfied look 
of fulfillment? —WURLITZER 


e My girl can’t knit socks like the 
Governor! —ESQUIRE SOCKS 


EASTER SEALS e One moment, please... 


—DECCA RECORDS 
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COMMERCIAL COMIC 
SPECIALISTS 6a 
Let Us Tell Your e 

Story in Comics 


tee 
(7S ~\ We Do the Complete 
7~ job — script, art and 


4-color printing. 
Also Advertising Strips ZAN 


: A Feature pusuicarions, ne. AS 


1790 B’way : New York 19-N- Y: 


e How much time do your sales- 
men lose by DRIVING 
BLIND? —BELL TELEPHONE 


. and like it 
—HOTEL BISCAYNE 


e Get lost! .. 


HELP ne CHILDREN 
give 
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e Sufferin’ catfish . . . did you say 
a BILLION dollars? 
—J. L. HUDSON 


been filled and we sold 3,000 of the 9,000 new accounts we 


RESULTS: ‘‘Within 16 weeks, the entire year’s quota had 
were looking for.” 


attract customers. To gain recognition of a new name and 
SCHEDULE: B & W spreads in four business publications. 


OBJECTIVES: To break down laundry resistance to the use 
of a fabric softener and show how it can save money and 
increase Velva-Soft sales. 


AGENCY: Foote, Cone & Belding. 
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How Armour & Co. 
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Surat’ 


> 
Founded 1906 + 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


better businesspaper advertising 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


building better businesspapers... 


ee ed 


Address 
box numbers to: 


‘Tide 


232 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED RATES—85c per line for Positions Wanted. 
$1.15 per line for Help Wanted and other classifications. 
Minimum 5 lines. 

DISPLAY ADS-—$19.00 per inch, all classifications. 

Payment with order, please. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PR EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. Some firm— 
somewhere—is looking for an executive-under-40 
with public relations awareness and ability, to 
create and/or capitalize on opportunities for 
improving the climate for employment, intra- 
industry relations, sales and public understand- 
ing. I offer: 14 years’ public relations experi- 
ence (media, company, agency), foresight, the 
ability to make decisions and follow through, 
in exchange for the right opportunity to make 
maximum use, properly compensated, of my 
talents. Present position is dead end. Com- 
plete background available. Box T-532. 


MARKET RESEARCH for Agency or Man- 
agement Firm. Experienced packaged goods and 
Tetail outlets of all types. Heavy background 
devoted to full product marketing, merchandising 
and advertising. New-York Headquarters, will 
travel. Box T-524. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT or Brand Manager. 
Thorough background in administrative planning 
and coordinating of advertising activities. Co- 
lumbia Graduate School of Business. Age 30. 
Box T-533, 


PRODUCT PROMOTION. Creative or admin- 
istrative position for seasoned young woman with 


product publicity, tie-ins, merchandising, adver- 
tising experience. Foods, department store ex- 
perience. Organizer. T-534. 


Management finds talent 


in this column i 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


ATTENTION ... 
AGENCY PRINCIPALS 


>FIRST, extricate yourself and your creative 
people from the administrative and financial 
management of your business so that you 
cam devote your time and skill to creative 
planning, direction and new business, and, 


>SECOND, reap the benefits from the 
application of financial techniques and skills 
developed in other fields to the agency busi- 
ness. A trained and skilled financial man 
< . experienced in producing a maximum 
profit after taxes . . . has disposed of his 
manufacturing interests with the view of 
applying corporate financial skills to the 
agency field to maximize profits and indi- 
vidual retention after taxes. 


>GRADUATE OF YALE COLLEGE, Yale 
Law School and Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Age .. . thirty- 
eight. Concerned with the type of agency, 
personnel, future possibilities rather than im- 
mediate income. Obviously, agency must be 
of sufficient size to benefit from the appli- 
cation of specialized financial and adminis- 
trative services. Adequate capital available 
for the purchase of a retiring partner’s 


interest or the addition of new money to a 
suitable agency. Box No. T-527. 


HELP WANTED 


MARKET RESEARCH 


DIRECTOR 

Well established ethical phar- 
maceutical firm in central New 
Jersey desires an experienced 
market research man. This man, 
in the beginning, will operate 
as a one man department di- 
recting outside organizations to 
secure data. 

Will primarily aid a growing, 
progressive company expand 
into the pharmaceutical field. 
He will act as a top level ex- 
ecutive assisting management 
in arriving at sound product 
and sales decisions. Salary high. 
Please send complete resume 
which will be kept in confid- 
ence. Box T-535. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES 


e@ Leading business publication currently 
seeks the right man for an advertising 
sales position. The position is in New 
York City with some travel involved later. 


e@ The man we seek should have a good 
background in sales, preferably with a 
trade publication. Must be a fast-moving 
self-starter that can cover his own bases 
frequently and intelligently and can provide 
clients with constructive advertisement 
ideas and copy slants. 


e If you are such an individual, under 40, 
able to sell intelligently when given sales 
tools (and a good salary), and are in- 
terested in cutting a niche for yourself 
with an upward-moving publication, write 
in complete confidence to Box T-526. 


(ee 
The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,000 trade and class publi- 
cations, as well as every English 
language daily and 80% of the 
weekly field. 


Ice 


157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 


104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details 


5 EPPING 


UREAU 
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TIDINGS 


No, ingenuity isn’t dead 


The next time somebody asks you 
”*What’s new?” try these on him for 
size: 

A barber in Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
got fed up with trying to put water or 
tonic on the heads of squawling chil- 
dren. So he solved his problem by keep- 
ing handy two water pistols—one filled 
with water and the other with tonic. His 
young customers, he reports, love to 
get their hair doused that way. 

The shopkeepers in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (England) were losing business 
because the cold weather kept custom- 
ers home. So the shopkeepers chipped 
in, had gas radiators installed along the 
sidewalks, and kept the whole down- 
town shopping area heated. The cus- 
tomers, they say, now shop no matter 
how low the temperature. 

A smart retailer in Washington (D.C.) 
has established a Toybrary and is do- 
ing a thriving business renting out toys 
(just the way you'd borrow a book) to 
low-income families. 

A clever 12-year-old girl in Lawn 
Bank (England) operates a “vacation 
home” for cats; when her neighbors go 
on vacation, they check their cats in 
and the young lady takes care of them. 

Churches have evidently learned a 
lot about modern marketing techniques. 
One church in Gardner (Mass.) has in- 
stalled a sound-proof room so_ that 
mothers can bring young children to 
services. Any crying ‘babies don’t dis- 
turb the rest of the congregation, and 
the mothers can follow the services 
through a big window and hear them 
over an intercom system. Another 
church in Glendale (Ohio) wants to 
keep its parishioners posted on births, 
uses its chimes to play “Little Boy 
Blue” when it’s a boy, “Mary Had a 
Little Lamb” when it’s a girl. 

Artists in Capetown (South Africa) 
have solved the problem of acquiring 
a steady income: they rent out their 
paintings. The fee on a $150 painting 
is about $5 a month. 

The coffee shop in the Mark Twain 
Hotel in St. Louis keeps a special menu 
on hand for special occasions. It’s 
printed in braille, so that blind patrons 
can order easily and conveniently. 

If you happen to drive into one gas 
station in Cardiff (Wales) and you need 
a shave, the station operator keeps an 
electric shaver handy. 

Finally, there’s a parking lot in New 
York City that attracts a lot of atten- 
tion with a bicycle rack near the enter- 
ance. The sign on the rack reads: “For 
foreign cars only.” 
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WOR-TV’s Dick Jackson: the man 
behind the monkey business 


Some TV monkey business 


The week of March 5-11 has come 
and gone, and the world is still the 
same. The same, that is, despite the 
antics of WOR-TV’s publicity staff. 

It seemed that WOR-TV, during that 
celebrated week, was showing the old 
1933 motion picture, King Kong, on its 
nightly Million Dollar Movie. Using 
some of the stunts that press agents 
forgot years ago, WOR-TV made sure 
that every TV viewer was aware the 
famous old gorilla was back. 

Take Dave Garroway’s Today show 
on WRCA-TV. One bright and cheery 
morning, a six-foot “gorilla” appeared 
before Garroway’s camera bearing a 
sign which read, “J. Fred Muggs is my 
long-lost son.” Next thing you know, 
the “gorilla” flipped the sign over and 
there was a plug for the King Kong 
movie on WOR-TV. Next day, WOR- 
TV’s sales manager Bill Dix sent a tele- 
gram to WRCA-TV general manager 
Ham Shea offering J. Fred Muggs 
equal time. 

The flick flacks (press agents who 
promote movies) were busy planting 
items in the columns, too, doing every- 
thing they could to work up fever-pitch 
excitement for King Kong. The releases 
they sent out were masterpieces in 
literary accomplishment; one of them, 
we understand, is being included in a 
time capsule which will be opened in 
the year 2,000—just in case King Kong 
happens to make another revival around 


the turn of the century—the 25th cen- 
tury, that is. 

Well, the barrage is over and King 
Kong has been sent back for a well- 
deserved rest. But Dick Jackson, of 
WOR-TV’s press department, the man 
behind most of the monkey business, — 
isn’t the same any more (see cut). You 
can visit him, his doctor tells us, any 
day at the Bronx Zoo between 2 and 
4 p.m. Bring peanuts. 


Flotsom & Jetsam 


e In San Antonio, a diaper company — 
advertises “We're tops for bottoms.” 


e In Philadelphia, a hosiery retailer 
advertises “Your face may be your for- 
tune, but your legs still draw the 
interest.” 


e In Florida, a roadside sign suggests — 
“Keep Florida green. Bring money.” 


e In Carlton (England), a local bache- 
lor ran this classified ad: “Stolen—one 
girl friend, of sentimental value. Please 
return.” 


e In Paris, visiting Chicago photogra- 
pher Oscar Smolka sent home photo- 
graphs of himself selling American — 
postcards to Frenchmen on Paris street- 
comers. 


e In New York, direct mail consultant 
Franklin C. Wertheim offers a new 
product for frantic businessmen who 
chew erasers off pencils: Lollypencils. — 
They're pencils with lemon, raspberry, 
Scotch, rum and bourbon-flavored lolly- — 
pops on the end. 


e In Helsinki (Finland), 
advertised a bear for sale to the highest 
bidder on a cash & carry basis— 
provided the buyer would come pick — 
up the bear hibernating in the farmer's 
barnyard before he wakes up _ this 
spring. 


e In Scandia (Minn.), a brand-new | 
father got a congratulatory telegram on ~ 
the birth of his new daughter, found a — 
sticker on the telegram reading “When | 
you want a boy, call Western Union.” | 


e In Ontario (Calif.), a local depart- 

ment store offered ladies’ bras for 13¢ | 
each, added in the newspaper ad that | 
they were “U.S. Navy re-issue.” 


e In New York City, Abbeon Supply | 
Co. (makers and importers of small | 
porcelain dinosaurs) had a_ shipping 
problem with breakage, solved it by | 
using huge red-&-white labels on crates — 
reading “Fragile — Dinosaurs — handle | 
with care.” 


e In Las Vegas, a dry cleaning shop | 
advertises “While you're here, why not 
get your clothes cleaned, too?” 
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